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THE WEEK. 


Tue Government were defeated on Thursday at 
midnight, Mr. Redmond’s motion to reduce the vote 
of the Irish Land Commission being carried by 199 
votes to 196. The Government had sent out a whip, 
and this defeat two days after Mr. Balfour's appeal to 
his party did not occur in guerilla warfare but in 
regular battle. Mr. Balfour, in answer to the ques- 
tions of the Leader of the Opposition, said he would 
wait till Monday to determine his course of action. 
We append the three-lined whip sent out by the 
Government: 


EVENING SITTING. 

Irish Estimates will be first order. 

The Opposition have cancelled all their pairs for the 
evening, and the remainder of the Irish members arrive 
to-morrow. 

These facts point to an unexpectedly lively evening sitting, 

and a very important division. 

Members are most earnestly and especially requested to 

attend the House at 9 p.m. precisely. 
A. ACLAND-HOOD. 





Tue debate which ended with this blow to the 
Government was concerned with the results of the 
failure of the Irish Land Act. Under that Act the 
Treasury was to find five millions a year for the pur- 
poses of the Act. This sum has not been nearly 
enough, and Mr. Long proposed to substitute an 
arrangement by which vendors would be enabled to 
take part of their purchase money in stock. Mr. 
Redmond said the Nationalists would refuse to help 
the Irish Secretary in this matter until something was 
done to deal with the congestion in the west. 

M. Wirte is already on his way to Washington. 
Heis to travel via Paris, and it is generally understood 
that he will make use of his opportunity of sounding 
French politicians and financiers. The hopes founded 
on his appointment were a little dashed by an interview 
published in Wednesday’s papers, in which he was 
reported to have said that he was afraid that Japan’s 
terms would be such as to forbid an agreement. It 
would be a mistake, however, to attach too much im- 
portance to these statements. A diplomatist is not 
apt to represent himself or his country as too eager for 
peace. M. Witte in this interview cautioned out- 
siders against the accounts correspondents give of 
Russia. Russia, he argued, was very unlike a 
Western people, and it was easy to be misled by false 
analogies. His language on this subject recalls the 
writings in which, ten years ago, he argued against self- 
government on the one hand and bureaucratic lawless- 
ness on the other. It was natural that he should dis- 
courage the impression that Russia was at the end of 
her wits and her resources and that he should ridicule 
the notion that she would be glad of any peace. It is 
impossible to predict with any confidence what will be 
the issue of the negotiations, but there are contin- 
gencies more improbable than an alliance between 
Russia and Japan, hinted at in the Echo de Paris. 








THE Times is very much alarmed by the suggestion 
that Russia may make a catspaw of China. When 
China proposed that she should take some part in the 
negotiations, Japan replied with a refusal and Russia 
with a declaration that she recognised that China was 
interested in certain of the questions to be discussed. 
The Zimes thinks that Russia may get a war indemnity 
out of China by selling her the railways, towns, and 


roads that she has built in Manchuria. China, that is 
to say, would borrow, through the kind help of Russia, 
the money that was necessary to pay for these 
improvements. Russia would then pay the money to 
Japan and Manchuria would be restored to China. It 
is an ingenious arrangement, and the 7imes recalls 
the bills that Russia has presented to China on other 
occasions for services not less equivocal. In this way 
it is argued Russia would recover her lost influence at 
Pekin. The whole scheme is only plausible because 
China mistrusts Japan, a mistrust for which she is 
greatly blamed. But is it surprising? Korea and 
China have had experience of Japan, and their feelings 
in relation to her are the result. We have always 
held that as between Russia and Japan, Japan, as an 
Eastern Power, has the superior right to influence and 
territory in Korea and China. But as between Japan 
and Korea or China, Japan has no right at all. 





THE congress of zemstvos and municipal represen- 
tatives which had been summoned to meet at Moscow 
this month to discuss M. Bulyguin’s plan of reform has 
been holding its sittings this week. The congress was 
thoroughly representative in character. There were 
280 elected delegates and some fifty well-known 
supporters of reform. They met at the house of Prince 
Paul Dolgorukoff. Some alarm had been excited in 
official quarters by the rumour that they meant to make 
themselves a constituent assembly and that the 
drawing-rooms of this son of the Lord Great Chamber- 
lain were to be the tennis court of the Russian revolu- 
tion. The meeting was interrupted by the police, but 
Count Heyden, the president, replied that he and his 
colleagues were obeying the advice given by the Tsar 
to the Liberal deputation in June and that they 
put the authority of the Tsar above that of the 
Prefect. The police contented themselves with 
making a protest and taking the visiting cards 
of the delegates. The delegates then returned to the 
business of the congress, which was an examination 
of M. Bulyguin’s proposals. The meeting con- 
demned the system of class representation, and pro- 
nounced the concessions as regards personal freedom 
to be quite inadequate. Its own programme arranged 
for an Upper House to be elected by the local general 
electorate and a national assembly of 840 members to 
be elected by universal, equal, direct, and secret ballot 
for a term of four years. It proposes to bestow on 
Russia a far more liberal and democratic Parliament 
than England possesses. 

ApmirAL RojDESTVENSKY’s report on the battle 
of the Sea of Japan has been published in the 
Liberté in Paris, and it is a lurid document. Adminis- 
trative corruption and official incompetence had sent 
him into battle with a sham fleet. The armour- 
plating was not of the thickness specified, many of 
the shells did not explode, the ships could not 
carry the necessary coal, and none of them attained 
their guaranteed speed. Hopelessly handicapped by 
these weaknesses, the Admiral had to contend 
with mutinous and ill-trained crews. There had 
been a mutiny at Madagascar, and the guns 
of Rojdestvensky’s ships had to be trained on two 
other ships to restore order. There was another mutiny 
near Formosa, and in the battle itself it was not until 
Rojdestvensky threatened to sink some of the ships of 
Admiral Nebogatoff's squadron that they took any part 
in the battle. 
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THE rumours that the Government, after unsettling 
the administrative life of India by their surrender to 
Lord Kitchener, had restored peace by their subse- 
quent concessions to Lord Curzon were decidedly 
premature. These concessions are set out in a Parlia- 
mentary Paper. Lord Curzon asked that the Military 
Supply Member, who is to supersede the Military 
Member of Council, should always be a soldier. Mr. 
Brodrick replied that it was intended that he should 
usually be a soldier, but the Government were not pre- 
pared to make this obligatory by statute. Lord 
Curzon asked that the Military Supply Member should 
advise the Viceroy on questions of general policy and 
that the Viceroy should have the right to submit a 
question from one department to the other for advice. 
Mr. Brodrick virtually concedes this point. Lord 
Curzon raised other questions and Mr. Brodrick gave 
answers that were satisfactory, though, asthe Zimes 
remarks, they were scarcely consistent with the argu- 
ments Mr. Brodrick used to defend his earlier innova- 
tions. On Monday Lord Curzon made a speech com- 
menting on the situation. Lord Curzon is evidently, and 
not unnaturally, angry with the Government. He ex- 
pressed his surprise at the manner in which the Govern- 
ment at home had thought it necessary to send its 
orders. He spoke with great candour of Mr. Brodrick’s 
original proposals and detailed the amendments 
he had contrived to have introduced. On the question 
at issue between Lord Curzon and the Government 
our sympathies are entirely with Lord Curzon. But 
Lord Curzon’s speech seems to us to exceed the bounds 
that a Viceroy is expected to respect. 





Lorp LANspowNeE made a statement on Tuesday, 
which will be received with satisfaction, though with a 
subdued and not too exuberant confidence. He said 
that an agreement had now been arrived at by which 
the application of the scheme of reform in Macedonia 
would be put under international control. The agree- 
ment provided that the Powers should each nominate 
a financial delegate to watch over the execution 
of the financial reforms and the application 
of the scheme. These delegates would act in 
concert with the Inspector-General and the local 
agents. The Porte has refused to agree to this pro- 
posal, but Lord Lansdowne assured the House of 
Lords that the Powers would insist on their scheme. 
It is impossible to be very sanguine about the success 
of this scheme, which marks a certain advance in 
principle, for the dilatory methods of the Porte require 
different treatment from the treatment Europe seems 
disposed to apply. 





Tue fate of Mr. Balfour’s audacious proposal that 
the House of Commons should discuss a number of 
resolutions on Redistribution en d/oc in a few hours 
was settled by the Speaker’s ruling on Monday. The 
Speaker, after consulting the precedents, decided that 
the resolutions must be put on eight or perhaps nine 
different motions; and this decision was of course 
fatal to Mr. Balfour’s plan. Mr. Balfour rose imme- 
diately, and announced the withdrawalof his resolutions. 
The amazing part about Mr. Balfour's conduct is his 
omission to take the trouble of finding out beforehand 
whether or no this course would be permitted. Every- 
body who had examined the precedents knew well 
enough how the Speaker must rule. Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice and Mr. Courtney showed this indis- 
putably in letters to the Westminster Gasette and the 
Times. Yet Mr. Balfour made all his plans on the 
assumption that the Speaker would allow him to 
do violence to all the precedents and decencies of 
parliamentary government. The TZimes remarked 
that he had given his Government a harder knock than 
the Opposition have been able to inflict, and the 


language of some of the other Conservative papers 
was even more severe. 


Tue Aliens Bill has now passed its Third Reading, 
but not without some sharp encounters over some 
of the points that had been contested in Committee. 
Mr. Keir Hardie tried again to introduce an amend- 
ment making workmen brought into the country 
under contract to take the place of workmen during a 
trade dispute undesirable immigrants. The Govern- 
ment resisted and defeated the amendment, though 
several of their supporters urged them to accept it. 
They defended their position on the ground that this 
bill did not make it easier to import work- 
men under contract than it is now, but Mr. 
Sydney Buxton replied very justly that undesirable 
aliens who might otherwise be excluded might be 
brought in under contract. This seems to us a rea- 
sonable contention. The Government have insisted on 
excluding certain persons from this country. Those 
who disapprove that policy can condemn an arrangement 
under which those persons may be brought in on occa- 
sions when their importation helps the employer and 
injures the employed in an industrial quarrel. If A 
arrives at Portsmouth with no money or prospects he 
will be excluded; if he arrives there with an agreement 
to work as a blackleg for an employer whose men are 
on strike he will be admitted. Mr. Balfour accused the 
Opposition of coquetting with Protection, but they were 
really trying to prevent a stupid Act being used by one 
class of Englishmen against another. 





THERE was a second discussion on the arrange- 
ments regarding political refugees. Sir Charles Dilke 
wished to have a form of words embodied in the bill 
which would guarantee protection to men flying from 
any menace to their liberty. Mr. Balfour argued that 
Sir Charles Dilke’s amendment would defeat the pur- 
pose of the bill, for any alien could maintain that his 
motive in leaving his country was political. He sug- 
gested the following words: ‘‘ Solely to avoid prose- 
cution or punishment on religious or political grounds or 
for an offence of a political character.” Mr. Asquith 
replied that it was better to choose words which 
were conceivably too wide rather than words which 
were too narrow, but Mr. Balfour was unyielding. This 
decision will, we think, be regretted in the country, for 
though this trumpery bill, brought in for unconcealed 
purposes of party, has excited little interest, there is a 
genuine feeling against abandoning our hospitality to 
political refugees and exiles. The Government, on the 
other hand, have made a concession to the strong pres- 
sure that has been applied to the cruel provision refus- 
ing admission to natives of these islands who have 
become naturalised abroad. They accepted Mr. Leif 
Jones’s amendment which allows their return. 


Tue only portion of the Scottish Churches Bill 
which has ever been in any danger is Clause 5, and 
there is little doubt that even this very debatable 
clause will be carried. It provides that the formula ot 
subscription to the Confession of Faith required from 
ministers and preachers of the Established Church of 
Scotland and from theological professors in the Scotch 
Universities shall be such as may be prescribed 
by Act of the General Assembly of the said Church. 
The clause is not opposed by members of the 
United Free Church, although it is an irrelevance in the 
bill which gives them relief and although it confers a 
freedom on the Establishment for the sake of which the 
United Free Church seceded from that Establishment, 
because the United Free Church is anxious to do 
nothing to imperi! or delay their own relief. All the 
opposition there has been has come from English 
Radicals, who fear that the same freedom may 
some day be conferred upon the Church of England 
without the loss of its Establishment. Mr. Bryce 
raised the whole question of imposing religious 
tests upon professors of theology in an amend- 
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ment to the effect that the portion of the clause 
imposing such a test should be omitted. The Parlia- 
mentary Commission of 1892, he said, had reported 
by a majority in favour of the abolition of such tests, 
and five of those who so reported were Conservatives. 
The amendment, we are sorry to see, was lost. 


SomE weeks ago there was an interesting trial in 
Germany, a Socialist being prosecuted, convicted, and 
sentenced for alleging that the German and allied 
troops had been guilty of gross misconduct in the 
Boxer War. Many persons naturally commented on 
the difference between our institutions and those of a 
country that punished the free expression of opinions 
about the army. But a case that was tried last week 
in Antrim shows that there are parts of the British 
Empire not far from our shores where the authorities 
take the German, and not the English, view of the 
advantages of liberty. A young man was prose- 
cuted by the Irish Government for a seditious libel 
because he had distributed a pamphlet urging Irish- 
men not to enlist inthe navy or army. The prosecu- 
tion fortunately failed, the jury, after deliberating an 
hour and a half, returning a verdict which the judge 
accepted as an acquittal. The counsel for the prosecu- 
tion argued that at the time the pamphlet was published 
a regiment was route marching in the country and the 
pamphlet would have the effect of deterring possible 
recruits from throwing in their lot with the 
troops of the Empire. The counsel for the defence 
called on a constable to read an extract from Reynolds's 
Newspaper, which the constable admitted was word for 
word the same as the pamphlet. But, as the Freeman's 
Journal points out, far less advanced papers than 
Reynolds's Newspaper have published articles urging 
men not to enlist. It will be replied that Ireland is not 
England, and that a toleration which can be exercised 
with impunity in England becomes dangerous in 
Ireland. But could a more damning admission be 
made than the admission that we are obliged, a 
hundred years after the Union, to treat Irishmen as 
the German Emperor treats his subjects ? 





In its long historical quarrel with the London 
County Council, the House of Lords has done nothing 
quite so wanton and overbearing as its rejection on 
Monday of the Council Bill for constructing a tramway 
over Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges and along 
the Embankment. This scheme was projected by the 
County Council. It is supported by twenty-one 
borough councils. It has been sanctioned by the 
House of Commons. It has been accepted by the City 
Corporation. It is strongly recommended by the 
Royal Commission which has recently reported on 
London traffic. In other words, it is wanted by the 
people of London itself, and it is supported by a set 
of men who have been giving minute care for two 
years to the study of the necessities of London. 
This bill, when it comes before the House of 
Lords, is stifled by the efforts of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Duke of Rutland, and Lord Ridley. 
What do these noblemen know of the kind of life for 
which this bill promised a relaxation of daily hardship ? 
Lord Carrington pointed out that by this bill a woman 
living in Brixton and working in Holborn would be 
saved 450 miles of walking in the year. This relief 
is refused her just because sixty men, who spend 
a few months of the year in London and travel in motor 
cars or private carriages, and spend the rest of the year 
in luxurious palaces in the country, object to seeing 
trams on the Embankment. This monstrous piece of 
militant class insolence ought to make London realise 
that it will never be a self-governing community while 
the House of Lords possesses these absurd powers of 
interference, and that those powers will remain unabated 
until London sends men to Parliament to reduce them. 


Like most spendthrifts and borrowers the Govern- 
ment is going from bad to worse. In addition to 
the 21 millions of expenditure authorised under 
the {Naval Works Acts 1895-1903, [they are 
asking the House of Commons to sanction a new 
bill for the expenditure of an additional sum of 
no less than £5,835,000 out of borrowed money, of 
which it appears 43,475,000 is to be spent (and bor- 
rowed) this year. A considerable sum is over from 
last year unspent, and the Government is now asking 
the House of Commons not only to destroy this year’s 
Sinking Fund but to pledge its successors to spend 
3 millions odd next year! In all, a vast sum of £7,704,000 
is to be borrowed and squandered in the next two 
years, 2} millions of which are to be absorbed by Rosyth 
—rather a costly project, which we were told had been 
abandoned. Mr. Lee coolly assured the House in regard 
to these proposals on Wednesday “‘ that it wasthe desire 
and intention of the Government to close up this 
system [of borrowing] at the earliest opportunity and 
to bring forward additional expenditure on the ordinary 
naval votes.” Mr. Balfour in response to various pro- 
tests assured the House that ‘‘it was not proposed to 
continue the loans system,” which is exactly what the 
bill does propose to do, and that ‘‘ therefore he did not 
think it necessary to defer the second reading.” But 
after the Government’s defeat on Thursday, “Mr. 
Balfour admitted that it would be, ‘‘ of course, im- 
possible” to take the Naval Works Bill as originally 
arranged. He did think it necessary to defer the 
second reading. We understand that an important 
City deputation is likely to address the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on this subject in the next few days. 

Tue first public sitting of the Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the circumstances of the dis- 
posal of war stores in South Africa was held on Monday 
last. Mr. Justice Farwell, the chairman, announced 
that, though counsel might appear for those who con- 
sidered themselves aggrieved by the report of the 
Butler Committee, they must not cross-examine except 
by special leave of the Court under certain circumstances, 
nor must they address the Court or object to evidence, 
since the proceedings were an inquiry and not a pro- 
secution. Mr. Brodrick was the first witness called, and 
he was followed by Colonel Sir Edward Ward, the 
Permanent Under-Secretary for War; Sir Guy Fleet- 
wood Wilson, Financial Adviser to Lord Kitchener ; Sir 
Alfred Major, Director-General of Army Contracts; Mr. 
Edwards, who signed the Butler report ; and Mr. Flynn. 
Since Lord Milner has now returned to England, he will 
be able to give evidence before the Commission, 

Messrs. SPIELMANN AND WITT, writing to the 7zmes 
on Tuesday, announce an excellent piece of news, 
namely, that the National Art Collections Fund, of 
which they are the secretaries, has recently acquired 
the famous nocturne in blue and silver by Whistler, 
known as ‘‘ Battersea Bridge,” and that they have 
offered it to the trustees of the National Gallery as a 
gift to the nation. The ‘Battersea Bridge,” which 
was recently exhibited at the New Gallery, is one of 
the best known of all Whistler’s nocturnes, and, with 
the Valparaiso, perhaps the most beautiful of all. No 
other painter has ever caught the blue magic of a 
summer’s night as it is caught in this picture, and the 
charm of the colour is enhanced by the simplicity of the 
design, which consists only of the sky, the river, a boat, 
and the great pier of the bridge looming out of the 
blue dusk. It has long been a reproach to our national 
collections that none of them have contained a picture 
by Whistler, and the National Art Collections Fund is 
to be congratulated upon removing that reproach by 
so splendid a gift. We also venture to hope that they 
are taking steps to prevent the splendid portrait of 
Aretino by Titian, now at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, from 
passing into private or foreign hands. 
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MR. BALFOUR’S POSITION. 

R. BALFOUR was defeated on Thursday even- 
M ing at midnight on a motion to reduce an 
Irish vote. He has taken till Monday to decide on his 
course of action. Some of his supporters in the Press 
are urging him to remember that this would be a 
most unfavourable moment for his Party to go to 
the country, but we can scarcely believe that even Mr. 
Balfour's hardihood in defying public opinion will 
go the length of overlooking this defeat. It is true 
that the defeat has occurred on a vote in Committee of 
Supply, but it was a vote in Committee of Supply that 
ended the days of Lord Rosebery’s Government. The 
adverse majority was only three on Thursday evening, 
but in 1895 it was only seven. Indeed, the circum- 
stances of Mr. Balfour’s defeat give that defeat a far 
greater importance than attached to the defeat Lord 
Rosebery’s Government suffered in 1895. This 
was not a snap division. It was taken at mid- 
night, when everyone knew it must be taken. It 
was taken on a definite issue of large public policy. 
Mr. Long had explained his intentions in a long 
speech, and those intentions required a bill. This vote 
is therefore not one of the accidents or surprises which 
occur when an Opposition seizes the opportunity of 
catching the Government napping and precipitates a 
division. It was a deliberate and regular act taking 
place at the regular time for divisions on a motion 
made before dinner. Further, as the Zimes admits, it 
was not a division in a thin House. The vote that 
drove Lord Rosebery from office was taken in a 
House of 267 members; the vote that defeated Mr. 
Balfour was taken in a House of 395 members. 

These circumstances all lend a special importance 
to Mr. Balfour’s reverse. But the circumstances under 
which that reverse was inflicted derivea far greater 
importance from the recent history of Mr. Balfour’s 
Government. For what had preceded it? A meeting 
of the party which had been necessary precisely 
because of the discredit into which Mr. Balfour had 
fallen. Mr. Balfour, after narrowly escaping a fall 
over the Volunteers, had found his principal plans 
extinguished by the ruling of the Speaker ; and in his 
embarrassment he had been obliged to call his party 
together. Thursday's catastrophe followed close on 
that meeting and those reciprocal pledges. It is there- 
fore important to recall what happened at it and what 
was the nature of its conclusions. 

That meeting was held on Tuesday, and the Zimes 
was agreeably surprised by its good feeling. His 
party, we are told, gave Mr. Balfour a generous 
reception. It was in a “ placable and loyal humour.” 
It forgave him the gross errors of which he had been 
guilty in his conduct of questions that excited more 
than party feeling. Mr. Balfour, grateful to find his 
supporters in this frame of mind, did not put on a 
white sheet or behave like a penitent. Indeed, nothing 
happened that was startling or disconcerting or sur- 
prising. It was merely a friendly conference, and 
everybody went away in a good temper and good 
Spirits. 

This was the account given by the 7imes, which went 
on to speak of the necessity of making sacrifices for 
the party. What were these sacrifices and what the 
objects which demanded them? There is at this moment 
an Unemployed Bill designed to create the machinery 








that is wanted to temper the demoralising catastrophe 
of unemployment. It is worse than useless unless it 
includes the whole of the country in its scope and 
retains the power of drawing on the rates. Unless 
it be obligatory on the provincial towns as well as on 
London to set up a committee, the bill will expose 
London to the incursions of the unemployed of 
other towns. Unless there is the power to use the 
rates the machinery will be largely wasted. Wasit, then, 
to prolong the Session or to hold an autumn Session so 
that the winter shall not anticipate the efforts that are 
necessary to arrest its worst ravages that Mr. Balfour 
appealed to his party? Or again there are proposals for 
Redistribution. Mr. Balfour had first thought that he 
could push them through the House of Commons with 
two or three days’ debate. The Speaker undeceived 
him. Now a _ Redistribution Bill has to be 
followed by the work of Boundary Commissioners ; 
that work has then to be sanctioned by 
Parliament, and a new register has to be made. Was 
Mr. Balfour, then, asking his party to agree to an 
autumn Session in which he can introduce a Redistri- 
bution Bill as the first of this series of necessary 
measures? Neither of these explanations is the true 
one. Mr. Balfour did not propose to put himself 
to any trouble to carry the Unemployed Bill or to 
introduce a Redistribution Bill. All he asked of 
his followers is that they should keep him in office. 
They on their part only asked that he should remain 
there. Neither he nor they pretended that they had 
any public object to promote. Mr. Chamberlain, 
according to the reports, assented to Mr. Balfour's 
appeal precisely because he thought the dislike which 
the country feels for its Government had now reached 
its height. Their relations are like the relations of 
the threatened Popes, during the schisms, to their 
Cardinals. The Popes wanted to remain Popes. The 
Cardinals wanted to remain Cardinals. That strong 
common des're was the tie that kept them together. 
Mr. Balfour wanted to remain in office and his followers 
wanted to remain in Parliament. The only difference 
was that a Pope who clung to his office against the 
will of the Church had to put his Cardinals to serious 
discomforts, whereas Mr. Balfour does not ask his 
followers to surrender a single day on the moors or to 
spend a single week longer in London. All that he 
asked of them was that they should attend the terrace 
or the smoking-room of the House of Commons 
during the next three weeks. 

Mr. Balfour asked his party to attend the House 
of Commons for three weeks. It was not much to 
ask of a party, but it was more than the party was 
prepared to do for him. His party could not attend 
for three days. Mr. Balfour said nothing less 
than a snatch division would make him submit his 
party to the justly dreaded terrors of an election. His 
party could not save him from defeat on a division 
which was not a manceuvre but a piece of routine, after 
a whip had been issued calling special attention to the 
danger. And yet it is seriously contended that the 
Prime Minister, who has admitted that the country 
will get rid of him as soon as it has the chance, who 
has kept himself in office by shifts and stratagems for 
eluding the control of Parliament, will dare to give 
another and a still more flagrant example of the con- 
spiracies by which he has succeeded in foiling the will 
of the nation. 
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HOW TO DEAL WITH THE LORDS. 


R. HOBSON raises in the /ndependent Review 
of this month a question of great practical 
moment, a question to which the House of Lords by 
its monstrous use of its power this week has called 
general attention. Everyone is agreed that the next 
election will put a Liberal Government into office, but 
everyone is also agreed that when it proceeds to 
incisive action it will find itself confronted by the ob- 
struction of the House of Lords. A generation that 
has heaped up the problems demanding treatment has 
concentrated the anti-democratic spirit and the power 
of a body which can vex and cramp and even destroy 
the efforts that are made to treat those problems. 
How, then, is a Liberal Government, when the 
people of England put it into office, to undertake 
reform, to overcome the hostility of an institution that 
has been steadily growing in Conservative prejudices 
and the confidence that it can safely defend them ? 

Mr. Hobson thinks that this question is allied with 
another. The nation is not its own master as long as 
this formidable irresponsible and independent body has 
the power of arresting and annihilating at its own caprice 
the work done by the popular Chamber. But this is 
not the only respect in which the nation finds itself 
powerless. During the last two years a Government 
has held office in spite of the growing and unmistak- 
able displeasure of the country. It may, indeed, be 
said to hold office for no other reason than that the 
displeasure of the country is so marked that it clings to 
office in a wild hope that something will happen 
to take the edge off the country’s anger before it is 
obliged by the Septennial Act to dissolve Parliament. 
The Government is able to defy the country, and it is 
also able to elude the control of the House of Commons, 
to take the bit in its own teeth. The modern condi- 
tions of parliamentary life, the new rules and methods 
of procedure, all contribute to make the Executive 
Government independent of Parliament. By encroach- 
ments here, by evasions there, by doing as much as 
possible of its business in forms that are fatal to the 
effective supervision of Parliament, the Cabinet can 
deprive Parliament of any serious authority. What is 
wanted, in Mr. Hobson’s opinion, is a system that will 
enable the nation to control both these remote and in- 
dependent powers. 

Mr. Hobson finds the machinery he wants in a 
referendum. If a bill is rejected by the House of 
Lords, or so amended that the Commons are unwilling 
to accept the amendments, he proposes that the 
Commons should be able to submit the bill, in the form 
in which it originally left the House of Commons, to a 
popular vote. If this vote approves the bill, it is to 
become law. This procedure will provide for one diffi- 
culty, the difficulty that is created by the arbitrary power 
of the Lords. But it leaves the other, the excessive 
power of the Cabinet, intact, and therefore Mr. Hobson 
supplements his machinery with a further arrange- 
ment for a popular initiative. ‘“ Either a power con- 
current with that of the House of Commons could 
be given to the electorate in the shape of an initiative 
demanding the submission of a bill to the Referendum ; 
or else an initiative for a Referendum upon the pro- 
posal for a dissolution of Parliament could be given.” 
These two means, if they are practicable and properly 


applied, would dispose respectively of the difficulties 
that will present themselves when a Liberal Govern- 
ment takes office and those that have existed during the 
last two years of the present Government which have 
been practically a our de force with the Constitution. 
Mr. Hobson pleads forthe Referendum, not merely as 
anarrangement for eluding these concrete difficulties, but 
also as a corrective of the degenerate influences of public 
life. He knows that there are a great many persons 
who do not take kindly to the idea of the Referendum, 
thinking it something academic and pedantic, and 
likely in practice to lend itself to abuse and imposture. 
He is therefore wise to examine it in the light of the 
generaldevelopments ofdemocracy. These developments 
have been studied with minute care and striking ability 
by M. Ostrogorski in the book which Mr. Bryce 
described as a treatise on the pathology of politics, 
M. Ostrogorski found the disease of modern democracy 
in the growth of the Caucus; and he argued that the 
Caucus, instead of stimulating the exercise of political 
judgment, had tended to stereotype opinion. ‘ We 
now think in battalions,” remarked a Northumber- 
land workman. The Caucus, M. Ostrogorski thinks, 
organises and mechanises everything. ‘‘ Whether it is 
a case of manifestations of reason or demonstra- 
tions of political feeling, everything is turned out as 
in a Manchester factory or a Birmingham work- 
shop. The machinery of the Caucus supplies public 
Opinion wholesale, just as the machinery of the 
Primrose League and of most of the associations 
produces ‘ social consideration’ for the consumption 
of voters who are partial to it.” Now the effect of 
introducing the Referendum would be to create new 
channels of action and agitation. If a bill was at 
stake, its friends and opponents would organise their 
forces, in some cases at any rate, separately from the 
ordinary arrangements of party. What Mr. Hobson 
expects from it is a revival of the old art of persuading 
by means of pamphlet and meeting, instead of the 
organised party appeals which turn on many questions 
besides those raised by the particular bill. In 
this way arival might be discovered to the strict 
organisation of parties in which M. Ostrogorski 
sees the chief menace to democracy. Organisa- 
tion would follow the lines of causes rather 
than of parties. The nation would vote on a bill 
without voting on the life of aGovernment; and every 
such occasion would give an opportunity for educating 
the mass of voters in a sense of direct responsibility. 
Mr. Hobson thinks that the Referendum would get 
rid of other evils, that it would in effect substitute 
a sound for an unsound system of direct govern- 
ment, for the existing system tends to make the 
member not the representative of the constituency but 
the delegate of the party association. But his main 
argument for his proposal is that it threatens the 
supremacy of the Caucus. We are inclined to think 
that both Mr. Hobson and M. Ostrogorski have 
exaggerated the power of the Caucus, and that they 
are mistaken in thinking it has put an end to all inde- 
pendent and spontaneous agitation. The South Africa 
Conciliation Committee, for example, conducted a 
vigorous propaganda throughout the country without 
the help or patronage of party associations, and there 
are a number of ad hoc societies which have not been 
absorbed into the Caucus system. After all, a good 
many of the charges now brought against the Caucus 
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were brought against the reform societies and the 
revolutionary societies of the eighteenth century. But 
anything that tends to encourage political action 
outside the standing organisations for directing 
opinion, and still more outside the standing organisa- 
tions for exercising social influence, is to be welcomed. 
We think Mr. Hobson succeeds in showing that his 
plan, while preserving all that is salutary in party 
government, and party government, whatever its vices, 
has still real inspirations of loyalty and consistency and 
regard for tradition and stimulating memories, would 
help to give play and effect to those qualities which the 
material successes of party organisation seem to have 
impoverished. 





LOCOMOTION AND TRANSPORT IN 
LONDON. 
ELFORD, the great engineer, once boasted that 
by the construction of roads and bridges (with 
only £200,000 of money from the Government) he had 
advanced the Highlands by at least a century. If a 
general comparison were made between England and 
other countries in regard to the celerity, cheapness, 
and excellence of communication we should probably 
be very near the top of the list. In tramways we 
are extraordinarily backward, though our towns are 
rapidly making up for lost time; but our principal 
lines of railway are unique in their combination of 
celerity with safety ; and roads, especially inthe south 
of England, are beautifully laid, though it is true that 
in many parts of the country roads require to be 
straightened, shortened, and widened, while in dis- 
tricts where the population has been increasing rapidly, 
new highways must be called into existence to relieve 
the congestion of the old. 

Of all the great areas of population ‘‘ Greater 
London” presents the problem of intercommunication 
on the grandest scale. Its inhabitants increase at 
at the appalling rate of a million in each decade. Its 
wealth and value increase even morerapidly. Between 
1861 and 1881 the population grew from 3,222,000 to 
4,766,000; but the rateable value of the County of 
London rose from 11 to 24 millions sterling, and that 
of the City from £1,332,000 to £3,479,000. In 1901 
the population of Greater London was 6,581,000 ; the 
rateable value of the City was £4,858,000, and of the 
County £34,785,000. The rapid appreciation in the 
value of land in the centre has made it far 
too expensive for workmen to live in, and mer- 
chants, who could afford to live there, of course, 
prefer to live in the country. Consequently, 
whereas 112,000 people used to sleep in the City 
forty years ago, only about 26,000 do so now. This, 
of course, aggravates the difficulties of transportation. 
More and more people enter and leave the City during 
the day—the number who do so is now thought to 
average 1,250,000! It is obvious that as the dormi- 
tories of London shift further and further away from the 
centre the need for a constant improvement in the means 
of communication becomes more and more pressing. 
The telephone, no doubt, does something to relieve the 
Causeway; the tubes and the underground have done 
something to reduce the number of cabs and hansoms ; 
a smaller number of rapid motor-buses will do the work 
of a much larger number of slow buses drawn by 
horses. In some parts of London the new tramway 


service has been of the utmost advantage in bringing 
people rapidly and cheaply from their homes to their 
work. 

In reading the Report of the Royal Commission on 
London Traffic which was issued to the public on 
Monday, having been signed on June 26 by all the mem- 
bers except Sir George Bartley, we are deeply impressed 
by the comprehensive grasp which it displays of all the 
difficulties that have to be overcome, and of all the 
obstacles that have to be taken into account in deciding 
upon the remedies. We can understand a Liberal of 
the calibre of Sir Robert Reid brushing aside the petty 
class feeling which impels the Peers to obstruct 
the extension of the London tramway system. But 
what is really surprising and satisfactory is the 
unanimity with which men of such various professions 
and interests, differing so widely in temper and political 
view, have adopted an entirely new standpoint. The 
historical part is little more than a dry catalogue 
of Parliamentary reports and statutes; but it is no 
doubt a survey of the wretched patchwork history 
of London improvements that has led the Com- 
missioners to adopt a big plan for the future. Until 
the City of London is brought, like the other boroughs, 
under the London County Council, there is a good 
deal to be said for a ‘‘ Traffic Board ” which should carry 
on the work from the point where it has been left by 
the Royal Commission on London Traffic. 

It is impossible, of course, within the limits of a 
short article to summarise the Report. It marks, we 
think and hope, a new epoch.in the treatment of great 
social problems such as housing. It transcends the 
boundaries of local government areas, and shows that 
some of the improvements which we have to demand 
for the vast metropolis and its suburbs must be framed 
and executed in a large and comprehensive spirit by 
men with wide powers and wide views acting, of 
course, under the control and supervision of Parliament. 
Ultimately, of course, this great scheme depends upon 
finance. The Kingsway improvement carried through 
the London County Council by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre and 
others has proved that the cost of a great scheme can 
be to a large extent recouped by wise purchases and 
resales. The linking up of the tramway system can be 
effected comparatively cheaply and will probably prove 
immediately reproductive ; for no kind of street 
transport is so cheap as transport by rail. But 
on many of the projected routes it will be neces- 
sary to widen streets in order that the electric 
tram may be introduced with a maximum of advantage 
and a minimum of inconvenience. The popular imagi- 
nation has been seized by the project of two broad 
avenues—one from West to East to connect Bays- 
water-road with Whitechapel, passing through the 
City at London Wall ; the other from north to south, 
connecting Holloway with the Elephant and Castle, 
and passing by a new bridge across the Thames 
near the western boundary of the City. These 
avenues were suggested to the Commissioners by 
an advisory board of engineering experts whose 
report will appear in the seventh volume. Each 
avenue is to be 140 feet wide with four lines of tram- 
ways on the surface and four lines of railways a few feet 
below the surface so that express trains and local 
stopping trains may be run simultaneously on different 
lines. The East and West Avenue would be 43 miles 
long, and is estimated to cost roughly about 
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4£15,550,000 net, while the North and South Avenue, 
though only half a mile shorter, would only 
cost about 8} millions net. On the other hand, 
the estimate does not appear to allow either for better- 
ment charges or for the profits (which should be large) 
on the railway and tramway service. Supposing, how- 
ever, such a scheme were to cost 20 millions to the 
ratepayers of Greater London. That is less than half 
the sum which they contributed with so much cheer- 
fulness and enthusiasm to the cost of the South 
African War. This will be reproductive capital, the 
other has disappeared in smoke. There seems no 
reason, if Londoners would consent to elect for their 
representatives in Parliament men who preferred social 
expenditure to war expenditure, why these magnificent 
improvements should not be effected in the course of 
the next five or six years. But they will depend for 
their realisation upon the restoration of the national 
credit and the abandonment of the wasteful and inde- 
fensible system of borrowing for fortifications 
barracks in all parts of the world. 


and 





MR. BALFOUR’S FIASCO—AND AFTER. 

O an outside reader the report of the withdrawal 

of the redistribution resolutions by Mr. Balfour 

last Monday afternoon conveys the suggestion of some 
little manifestation of temper. The circumstances of the 
situation were undeniably ludicrous, and no one can 
be surprised if a shade of annoyance was betrayed by 
the principal actor. Mr. Balfour ought to have known 
that in some way or other the resolutions could not 
be allowed to pass the House of Commons without 
an open discussion of their several propositions or 
some agreement upon them arrived at after the 
give and take of unreported conferences, yet he 
had acted asif a merely formal and nominal submission 
of the resolutions to the House was enough, and he 
appeared to have been taken by surprise in the dis- 
covery of his error. He promptly determined to with- 
draw his resolutions, founding his action upon a pre- 
cedent by Mr. Disraeli with which it had no relevancy. 
Mr. Disraeli withdrew his reform resolutions in 1867 
and introduced at once a bill founded on their 
principles, so that there was an immediate substitution 
of the one form of submission to the judgment of Par- 
liament for another form. Mr. Balfour withdrew his 
resolutions, throwing over his bill till next Session 
and intimating that he would instruct commissioners 
in the meanwhile. What has since happened supports 
the suggestion that there was something of a pet in 
all this, because Mr. Balfour is, as we now understand 
it, about to take a different course from that pre- 
figured on Monday. He told his followers at the party 
meeting in Downing Street that he was relieved by 
getting rid of discussion on his resolutions—much in the 
same way as foxes have been relieved by the loss of 
their tails. What he added at the meeting and still 
more what he said in answer to subsequent inquiries in 
the House of Commons shows anew departure. The 
Commission or Committee will not have to draw out a 
scheme of redistribution of seats in execution of 
fixed and definite instructions, but sundry suggestions 
more or less alternative will be given them, and they 
will be invited to examine local conditions in the light 
of these suggestions and to make reports for the in- 
struction of the Government in view of the preparation 


of a bill for next Session. It will not be a Parliamen- 
tary Commission executing what may have been 
vaguely formulated as the will of the House of Com- 
mons. It will be a small body of statistical and topo- 
graphical inquirers collecting information, classifying 
results, and delineating charts of areas corresponding 
with varying schemes of action. Every Government 
is entitled, and indeed accustomed, to use such assist- 
ance as this, and the only pvint to,be remembered and 
safeguarded is that the assistance is procured by the 
Administration for its own purposes and that no one 
outside the Administration is compromised by it. 

As an incident of parliamentary life the Government 
scheme has passed out of observation almost as soon 
as it came within its range. But what an ugly revela- 
tion it has made of the hollowness of the parliamentary 
government we are supposed to enjoy. We are told 
the nation governs itself and Parliament exists 
to realise this ideal. Yet it is universally ad- 
mitted — admitted no less by the supporters and 
by the members of the present Government 
than by their opponents —that the nation has 
for months and years been governed by an Administra- 
tion it would decisively reject if it had the opportunity 
of expressing its views. When the present House of 
Commons was elected, nearly five years since, it no 
doubt expressed the determination of the nation to 
persevere with the Boer War ; but it grossly exag- 
gerated the will of the people even on that issue, and 
ithas now for three Sessions been carrying through 
legislation which has been repudiated by such constant 
and repeated evidence of the national will that the 
Government makes no pretence that it is acting in 
harmony with the nation. Mr. Balfour tells his friends 
that it is of the highest possible importance that his 
Administration should be kept in office, but he knows 
well, and might perhaps even cynically admit, that this 
has been the belief of almost every Government known 
in history. He believes he is indispensable to our salva- 
tion. What Prime Minister, what autocrat has not 
thought the same? Mr. Balfour cannot delude himself 
with a notion that he is strong in popular support, but 
he goes forward with a serene confidence in his Right 
Divine to occupy the place in which he chances to be. 
And yet the worst is not told if we confine our attention 
to Mr. Balfour. If we hada General Election next month 
the Government would be left in a hopeless minority. 
It seems possible that the Liberal members might 
exceed Irish and Unionist members put together, yet 
we all know that even if this triumph were realised the 
Liberals would not really be a homogeneous party. 
They would express the resolution of the people not to 
endure the present Government any longer and to have 
no tampering with Free Trade. They would probably 
not exaggerate in the relation of their numbers to those 
of their opponents the strength of these negative 
resolutions of the national will. But if we turn from 
the negative to the positive pole we should too probably 
meet with inconsistency, incoherence, and irresolution. 
Distracted counsels would produce distracted action 
and discontent breed again among the constituencies, 

Our parliamentary institutions may give us mo- 
mentary and, as it were, plebiscitary expressions of 
national judgment ; but they fail to present the reflec- 
tion of the nation itself in its slow continuity of move- 
ment, conservative and progressive, which we detect 
below the disfigurements shown in the violently 
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changeful results of successive General Elections. 
When the failure of our parliamentary system to 
realise the idea of national self-government is pressed 
upon the ordinary political observer, he is apt to admit 
the truth of the complaint, but to plead that it is incu- 
rable. It is bad, but we get forward with our lopsided 
movement, now listing heavily to starboard and now 
to port, and after all what can you do better? 
This is the first reply, and when a plan is presented 
giving a promise of moving forward with a more 
even keel, the second answer is that the people 
will never understand it. As to this second position, 
it ought to be enough to say that a nation at our 
doors has reformed its method of electing members 
of Parliament so as to make its Chamber a microcosm 
of itself, rejoicing in the steady and equable action of 
a healthy and growing life. The example of Belgium 
ought to be nearly conclusive. What the Belgians 
can understand and can work cannot be beyond the 
ability of the voters of these islands, and Belgium has 
shown that a real representation of its people in Par- 
liament is not a development of revolutionary action, 
but a means of securing true constitutional progress. 
The forces of its political parties grow through the 
slow processes of education. Successive General 
Elections show the gradual development of political 
ideas. There are none of the violent oscillations 
which result from throwing the whole force of the 
community on one side or another by the transfer of 
a comparatively small percentage of voters, discon- 
tented now with one, now with the other Administra- 
tion. Each political party is content in securing its 
proportional share of representation, and only wants 
to increase this share by increasing the number of its 
educated and convinced adherents. The success of 
Belgium has stimulated the movement in France for 
similar reform. It has attracted little attention in 
England, where, indeed, members of Parliament and 
writers for newspapers are scarcely aware of its exist- 
ence and are reluctant to take any step to make them- 
selves acquainted with it. Yet it may be confidently 
predicted that the Liberals of the near future will be 
forced to study the Belgian precedent. The struggle 
between Liberalism and Labour may never attain here 
the severity it reached in Belgium ; but it is already 
serious enough and will certainly develop. When the 
division between these two becomes acute, and seats 
are lost by the run, bewildered party managers will 
begin to inquire whether they may not be saved, as 
their Belgian friends have been, by the adoption of a 
reform which secures for each division its proportional 
representation and for the nation a House of Commons 
which reproduces in miniature the diverse elements 
that make up its political life. 


LEONARD CouRTNEY. 





TRANSVAAL FINANCE. 

HEN the history of the Milner Administration 

comes to be written, after the passage of years, 

it will probably be recorded that many dismal failures 
were retrieved by the action of the Government in passing 
a Diamond Law under which six-tenths of the profits 
arising from the working of claims were secured to the 
State. Under the Gold Law, after the right of the owner 
has been satisfied, the remainder of the gold-bearing area 
is thrown open for “ pegging” by the public, the claims 
so secured by individuals becoming the counters for com- 
pany promoters to gamble with, and the State retaining 


no share in its property. Consequently the great and 
vital principle has been established by the Diamond Law, 
of the State retaining an interest in the property of 
the people, for the benefit of the people. The principle 
might possibly not have been introduced by the Milner 
Administration haa it not bee.s necessary in the interests 
of De Beers that the sale of diamonds from the Trans- 
vaal should be regulated, which might have been difficult 
of achievement had claims fallen into a number of hands. 
However, the principle has been established, and it is by 
the extension of it that the finances of the State should 
be reorganised, the burdens on industry removed, and 
the devastated country-side rehabilitated. 

While the problem of raising revenue on conventional 
lines presents many difficulties in the Transvaal, owing to 
the paucity of its population and the condition thereof, 
when we turn to consider the question of raising revenue 
by way of the assets of the State we are confronted with 
almost an embarrassment of riches. 

It has been pointed out that taxation in the Trans- 
vaal amounts to approximately £ 4,650,000, inclusive of 
railway taxation to the extent of £1,000,000. It would 
be possible to reduce this amount by judicious retrench- 
ment by at least a million, the bulk of which could be 
saved out of the excessive expenditure on police. Con- 
sequently, it may be said that the most burdensome 
feature of Transvaal taxation could be removed without 
recourse to a fresh source of revenue. Therefore revenue 
raised by way of State assets may be regarded as a fund 
whereby the Transvaal can be placed in an extraordinarily 
fortunate position by the abolition of taxation, or such a 
demand be met as that in connection with the War Loan. 

To realise the position some account must be taken 
of the possible revenue to be obtained from this source. 
This unfortunately can only be indicated, but from the 
first application of the principle of the retention by the 
State of a share in the profits accruing from/ the exploita- 
tion of its assets, in the case of the Premier Diamond 
Mine, a revenue of one million and a quarter per annum 
can before long be obtained. 

By the application of this principle to the gold-bear- 
ing areas in the hands of the State a revenue that would 
enable all taxation in the Transvaal falling upon in- 
dustry to be swept away would certainly be realised. The 
method which ought to be adopted is that now being 
advocated by Mr. J. C. Hull, M.L.C., in the Transvaal 
press. The State should put up for lease, by tender, in 
sections suitable for exploitation by companies cf moderate 
means, the gold-bearing areas in its possession. It is 
impossible to estimate the revenue that would be received 
from such a system, but, as Mr. Bleloch indicates in his 
book, The New South Africa, it may well amount to 
millions a year. One of the leading financiers of the 
Rand had a valuation made for the writer of the claims 
in the hands of the Government which the Boer Govern- 
ment was about to dispose of by way of a lottery when the 
war intervened. His estimate of the value of these 
claims was upwards of £5,000,000. Mr. Bleloch puts the 
value of the Bewaarplatsen at £1,750,000. These 
figures serve to indicate what a treasure house Nature has 
furnished in the Transvaal for the needs of the people. 
It may be said that to-day the Transvaal could be adminis- 
tered on the State share in the profits of the Premier Mine, 
the present revenue from the profit-tax and mining 
licences, and that then the revenue, ex services, would 
amount to the phenomenal sum of £6 per head of the 
white population. As regards the State lands, which are 
mostly in the Low Veldt, wisdom dictates that they 
should be leased to the natives, the revenue being utilised 
to enable the Kaffir to take his proper place in the indus- 
trial economy of South Africa as a peasant tiller of the 
soil and tenant of the State. 

These various considerations go to show that by reform 
of taxation the Transvaal could be transformed. The 
solution of many of the troubles which beset the unhappy 
land is to be found in the application of the principle 
that the natural resources of the country should be 
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utilised to ensure its prosperity, and that the rights of the 
people therein should have first consideration. Foreign 
capitalists and adventurers regard the ‘Transvaal as a land 
to be looted, and while they have brought raid, war, and 
slavery upon the land, in the course of their endeavours, 
they try to bluff the community into the belief that what 
prosperity the Transvaal enjoys is the result of their hav- 
ing “brought capital into the country.” 

When the people of the Transvaal take the proper 
view of the position and make the exploiters of its wealth 
pay adequately for the privilege, taxation may be swept 
away, prosperity brought to the devastated country side, 
the white man safeguarded in his proper sphere—the min- 
ing industry, and the black man in his—the soil. 

When it is recognised how the Transvaal could } 
revolutionised by way of the reservation of a just share 
of its wealth for the needs of the people it is easy to 
understaml why the monopolists and speculators have 
conspired to obtain from the Colonial Office a constitution 
which does not permit the representatives of the people 
to control the imances of the State. It also becomes 
apparent that the representatives of the people will never 
assent to the war contribution so long as they are denied 
full control over the finances of the State. All of which 
goes to show the astuteness of the magnates, who, when 
Mr. Chamberlain arrived in Johannesburg with the idea 
of ear-marking mineral areas to provide for a contribu- 
tion to the cost of the war, took him aside into the inner 
sanctuaries of the Stock Exchange and the Chamber of 
Mines, and persuaded him that the people would never 
agree and that his object must be achieved by way of a 
loan. 

Thus they off-loaded a liability from themselves on 
to the people, well knowing tnat the latter would repudiate 
it Mr. Chamberlain when he lately informed the House 
of Commons that the people of the Transvaal had assented 
to the principle of the war contribution omitted to mention 
that the understanding was that the mine-owners would 
provide it. Therefore to summarise: The condition of the 
Transvaal demands the introduction of economic reform 
having for its object the appropriation of an equitable 
share in the mineral resources of the State for public 
benefit. Until this reform is achieved there will be a 
lack of true prosperity and of any war contribution. This 
reform is only possible by way of Responsible Govern 
ment, the denial of which is therefore opposed to the 
interests of the Transvaal and of Great Britain. 


R. L. Outuwalte. 





STEVENSON THE POET. 


*TEVENSON reasoned too much to be a great musi- 
cian, or rather he could not relegate his reasoning 

to its proper place. It was this that kept hima “ wilful 
stranger” from the Kingdom of Song ; and he himself 
was bitterly, though sub-consciously, aware of the 
fact. Again and again as he feels it he cries aloud 
through the jigging masquerade of his letters, cries 
aloud like a creature hurt, or as the Fools of Shake- 
speare cried, in voices that seemed to embody 
all the soul of the homeless wind and the hope- 
less rain. Sometimes he thinks he has not chosen 
his right method of expression, not ‘‘found him- 
self,” declined the adventurous task of his sires. 
He seems to be haunted by a chorus as of the lost 
poets in Paracelsus, and to feel that he, too, has 
rejected the wonder and the gleam, the glory and the 
consecration; and that in doing this he has lost the 
Kingdom of Home also, and killed the thing he 
loved. Never was there written a more terrible 
human document than that little poem in prose, Zhe 
House of Eld ; and Weir of Hermiston, the last work of 
his dying hand, throbs with the same concealed 
anguish, the same remorse of the man who out of 
wilful intellectuality had unwittingly ‘‘damned” the 
happiness of the only souls on earth that really loved 
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him. It was this that made him long to be a little 
child again. In that way, at least, he was able, with- 
out hurting his intellectual pride in his quaint 


Spencerian philosophy, to feel and know that we might, 
if only we would, be all as “ happy as kings.” But his 
constant effort to struggle into that state of peace, that 
childish kingdom of heaven, told its own tale. For he 
could never recover that lost light ; it was only a child 
of air that lingered there in the garden; and at heart 
Tusitala, the merry and whimsical, was perhaps the 
saddest and weariest man on the earth. 


Sing me a song of a lad that is gone! 
Say, could that lad be | ? 

Merry of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye. 

Mull was astern, Rum on the port, 
E.'gg on the starboard bow, 

Glory of youth glowed in his soul 
Where is that glory now ? 

*% * x * 

Give me again all that was there, 
Give me the sun that shone, 

Give me the eyes, give me the soul, 
Give me the lad that’s gone. 

Sing me a song of a lad that is gone! 
Say, could that lad be I? 

Merry of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye. 

Billow and breeze, islands and seas, 
Mountains of rain and sun, 

All that was good, all that was fair, 
All that was me is gone. 


To the strange, swift end of his life there was only one 
cry in his heart, one long, sobbing cry for home ; and, 
though the dying consumptive made his quaint childish 
plaint, and asked if it did not seem hard in summer- 
time, 

“When I should like so much to play 

To haye to go to bed by day ?” 

and though he hardly knew the home that he wanted 
most of all, and could still cry: 
‘* Far away from home, ob, it’s there that I would be, 

Where the broom is blowing bonnie in the north countrie” ; 
or wistfully, to the wildly sorrowful tune of ‘‘ Wander- 
ing Willie” : 

“ Home was home then, my dear, full of happy faces, 

Home was home then, my dear, happy for the child, 

Fire and the windows “7 p glittered on the moorland, 

Song, tuneful song, built a palace in the wild. 

Now, when day dawns on the brow of the moorland, 

Lone stands the house and the chimney-stone is cold ; 

Lone stands the house now the friends are all departed, 

The kind hearts, the true hearts that loved the place of old.” 
—yet, as he struggled onward, a wilful stranger still, 
and contended for the shade of a word and a thing 
not seen with the eyes, and was mauled to the earth 
and arose again and went his undaunted way, with 
the half of a broken hope for a pillow at night 

* That somehow the — is the right, 


And the smooth shall bloom from the rough, 
Lord, if that were enough!” 


he still knew in his deep undissuaded soul that Babylon 
was far enough away now, and that, though his 
memories called him thither day and night, he should 
never reach that wonderful City, that home of his heart, 
again. Small wonder that he acknowledged his defeat 
as a minor optimist at last ; and, perhaps with a higher 
optimism, discovered the home that he really wanted : 
“ There are kind hearts still for friends to fill, 
And fools to take and break them ; 
But the nearest friends are the auldest friends, 

And the grave’s the place to seek them.” 
Small wonder that he was able at last to lay his soul 
and body down with a will, for God to plough them 
under. Tusitala, the wonderful-eyed, who dwelt on 
the lower slopes, and whose words cut the heart some- 
times as the cry of an animal under the knife of the 
vivisector; Tusitala, who wandered Hamlet-like 
through the gloomy court of the false king Fate ; 
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Tusitala, the broken-hearted jester, spitting laughter 
and blood at an audience that never could 
understand him, went up to the third height 
at last. He was buried on the summits, and on every 
summit there is peace. Infinitely peaceful under the 
comfortable sky seems his cradle-sweet epitaph : 
‘This be the verse you grave for me : 
Here he lies where he longed to be, 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 


ALFRED NOYES. 





GOING HOME. 


RS. WALKER had been bean-cutting and Mrs. 

M Sprattford mushrooming; they were trudging 

home together from the marsh. The two looked 

very different as they came along the road, Mrs. Walker 

broad and weighty and Mrs. Sprattford thin and wiry ; and 

when they spoke Mrs. Walker was slow and penetrating 
and Mrs. Sprattford quick and piercing. 

“Bless me,” said Mrs. Walker, as they neared her cot- 
tage, “ain't it a loansome place fur a woman to live in 
aloane?” 

“Yuss, ‘tis / shouldn’ fancy myself in it, that I 
shouldn’.” 

“Naw, I know ye wouldn’, ye come down here of a 
night—wi’ no one about ye—an’ them owls in the church 
a-screechin’ like so many ghostisies—you should see them 
a sittin’ on the railin’s theer—glarin’ at you so eldritch 
—that sometimes I doant know but what they're the bad 
souls come to see us agen.” 

“Yuss—reckon ye doant—’tis turrible loansome—reckon 
it is fur ye—turrible loansome.” 

“My poor ole chap—he allays said, we've got plenty o’ 
company by us—plenty o’ company in the churchyard there 
—ony they doant talk.” 

“Yuss, that’s true, it is—there’s plenty theer. An’ soo 
he liked it, did he?” said Mrs. Sprattford. 

“Aw yuss—he liked it well enow. He warnted to be 
whist an’ quiet, he did. T’was along of his heart—he 
warnted to be whist an’ quiet,” 

“Was it now—poor chap—he’s plenty whist and quiet 
now— Mary.” 

“Yuss, that he is.” 

With stiff limbs Mrs. Walker climbed over the stile at 
her cottage, and before she was well she stopped and said: 

“ Aw, Jane, did ye hear o’ my set out along o’ my poor 
ole chap’s grave?” 

“T did hear summut. Sheeam to that old Sweyn—I 
say.” 

a Yuss, an so it is. It was o’ Saturday arternoon, an’ | 
went up to th’ village to teck Kate Milton’s baby to th’ 
christenin’—that went off aw-right, an’ it didn’ give a 
murmur the whole blessed time. Muss Carpenter was there 
an’ I didn’ warnt to goo right up to the village agen—so I 
gie the baby to her and she took the charge o't.” 

“Yuss she did—an’ a purty fine dear, ’tis too,” said Mrs. 
Sprattford. 

‘An’ then I went rown’ to see my ole chap—that he was 
aw-right—~cos I’d just had him done up.” 

“ Yuss—a-course ye did, warnted to see he was all trim.” 

“Yuss—but ’taint very nice, Jane—when a woman goos 
to see her husband’s grave fur to see her own grave all 
dug up by side of ’im—an’ the groun’ all fallen away from 
his coffin in great clods.” 

“ Naw, taint, Mary.” 

“Wull, that’s how it was wi’ my ole chap—an I couldn’ 
think what they were a-goin’ to be doin’. Soo George Cat- 
tord come up an’ I says to him: 

“*What they doin’ here ?—What’s this fur?’ 

“*QOh,’ he says, ‘that’s fur littke Muss Higgins—she’s 
goin to be buried Monday that’s Muss Higgins lyin’ theer.’ 

“* That Muss Higgins!” I says to him—‘ That's no more 
Muss Higgins than you are. Muss Higgins lies theer an’ 
my husband here.” 

“Soo then Catford himself come creepin’ roun’ the 
corner “¢ 

“Naw,” said Mrs. Sprattford, “ now doant ye say any- 
thing agen parson Catford—he’s a dear ole genleman—an’ 
I doant like to hear him called over.” 

“Wull, Jane—I tell of ’im as I’ve foun’ ’im—an’ you're 
at liberty to do the same.” 

“So he some roun’ the corner,” Mrs. Walker went on, 
“an’ he says to me: 

“*What’s the matter?” 

“*Well, you come to me in the vestry to-morrer,’ he 
says to me after I told him. But I wasn’t goin’ in theer. I 





didn’ know but what he might ha’ got roun’ me ef I was 
shut up wi’ ’im in the vestry. I was on my own groun’, 
side o’ my ole chap—an’ after church end theer I stayed 
until he come to look fur me.” 

“The poor ole gen.eman,” interrupted Mrs. Spratt- 
ford—“ I wonder at ye, Mary.” 

“ Well—I was agoin’ to tell ye what he said, Jane.” 

“ Aw-right, go on—I'm listenin’,” said Mrs. Sprattford. 

“*Well—Mrs. Walker,’ he says; here you are. I’ve 
been waitin’ fur you in the vestry. So you say this is your 
husband that lies here?’ 

“*Vuss,’ says I—‘that’s ’im; leastways I was married 
to him, or he was married to me, ! doant know which.’ 

“*Well, but Sweyn dug ‘em both,’ says the parson, ‘an’ 
he ought to know.’ 

“*Yuss, an’ so I do,’ says Sweyn; ‘I buried Higgins 
theer three year come Michaelmas.’ 

“*Ve didn’,’ says 1, ‘cos anyway Higgins ain’t been 
dead two year yet awhile—an’ ye buried him there an’ my 
husban’ here. Did you think,’ says I—reckon I warmed up 
~-‘did you think that no one in the parish besides Hi~sins 
could afford sixpence to do up a grave? Look here,’ I 
says, ‘if you shift the groun’ a bit more off the coffin than 
it is now-—you'll see my husband's name on top of it.’ 

“* Aw,’ says Sweyn, ‘I doant see why I shud hev the 
diggin’ o’ two graves fur one woman.’ 

“*T doant care about that,’ says I. ‘Ill see you 
doant put her in theer, ef I have to sit here till she’s buried.’ 

“An’ I said the same to the parson. Wull, then, some 
other people came up an’ said that I was right, an’ that 
Hieoins was buried at the feet o’ my husband, an’ so Sweyn 
hed to dig anothern. He did look glum, but he ought 
to ha’ got to know befoar he began.” 

“Yuss, "twas his fault—that ole Sweyn—he be gettin’ 
— fur the post. It warnt nothin’ to do wi’ parson Cat- 
ord.”, 

“ Wull—he ought to hev hed an eye on it. Reckon I 
did look black at him—an’ he didn’ like it.” 

“ Poor ole genleman.” 

- “Wull, Jane, you’d ha’ done the same,” said Mrs. 
Walker. “How could they ha’ put up a stone, ‘ Here lies 
the mortal remains o’ John and Kate Higgins,” when it 
warnt John Higgins at all?” 

“Naw, reckon it wouldn’t ha’ been right. But didn’ I 
hear summut o’ your husban’ still lyin’ open?” 

“Yuss,” said Mrs. Walker, pointing up to the graveyard, 
“theer it is by that sneggy stone theer—ye can see the 
boards laid across it. ‘Taint filled in yet awhile, an’ I 
doant know when it will be. Sweyn said he do it, but he 
han’t yet. An’ when it is done, it all lay lose ready fur 
me, woant it?” “Yuss, that it will.” ; 

“But the Lord alone knows when that'll be.” 

“Yuss, that’s true it is. An’ Mary ” Mrs. Spratt- 
ford said after a moment's silence, “I must be getting on— 
my ole chap’ll be waitin’ at the door—cos I've got the key.” 
_ “What, vou ay the key about wi’ ye? ye'll be a losin’ 
it, one day. Why doant ve leave it wi’ the people owur 
the way?” 

__“What—leave my key wi’ other folk—not fur anything,” 
said Mrs. Sprattford, more excited than usual. “Why, look 
what Franks did to yourn when you left the key wi’ im?” 

“Put his ole mother in it,” laughed Mrs. Walker. 

“Yuss, ye laugh at it now—but reckon ye didn’t then.” 

“Noo. [I've got the key tied up in my handkurchur 
safe in my pocket, an’ I sha’ be glad enow to put it into 
the hole agen—fur I’m tired, bless ye—reg'lar tired out.” 

“An’ so am I—but I shan’t handle another beanstalk 
befoar I've hed a good night's rest.” 

“ Naw an’ that ye woant. Good-night to ye, Mary!” 
called Mrs. Sprattford, as she tarned on her way up to 
the village.” 

“Good-night to ye, Jane!” 

“T shall see ye again to-morrer, Mary—reckon I hant 


got near enow mushrooms fur my ketchu ot anhiie— 
God bless ye!” y Py ile 








THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB. 


E have spoken several times in The Speaker of the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb. We propose now to 

speak of the scheme at somewhat greater length, both 
because it seems to us worthy of all support, and because 
that support must be given speedily if at all. A_prelimi- 
nary notice of the proposed Hampstead Garden Suburb 
Trust, Limited, has been issued; and this, together with 
an article by Mrs. Barnett (the honorary secretary), which 
was printed in the February number of the Contemporary 
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Review, contains full information about the project. Its 
object, put shortly, is to purchase 240 acres of land, close 
to the new extension of Hampstead Heath, and at present 
the prcperty of the trustees of Eton College, for the pur- 
pose of laying out a suburb which will “ provide houses 
with gardens for persons of all classes, furnish an object 
lesson for nwnicipalities and other large owners of land,” 
and incidentally preserve the beauty of the view from 
Hampstead Heath. The land has been offered at the 
price of £112,000 to a number of persons including Lord 
Grey, Lord Crewe, the Bishop of London, Sir John Gorst, 
and others. But the option has less than two months to 
run, and therefore the necessity for speedy support is 
urgent. The object of the notice at present issued is to 
obtain promises of subscriptions to the share capital and 
debentures of the company, which will be formed in due 
course if sufficient support is given, when a formal pro- 
spectus will be issued. 

The scheme is not one of vague and unpractical 
philanthropy. The land to be purchased is admirably 
situated. It has the monopoly of the frontage on the new 
extension of the Heath. It is, most of it, from 300 to 
200 ft. above the sea; and it looks out upon an open view 
across eighty acres of country towards Hampstead Heath 
and Golder’s Hill; while it is all within six miles of St. 
Paul's and close to several railway stations. But, besides 
these material advantages, tht estate, if it is laid out as 
the Trust proposes, will possess artificial advantages pos- 
sessed by no other suburb; and these are very clearly 
stated in Mrs. Barnett’s article in the Contemporary Re- 
view. 

There is a very sharp division of classes in our pre- 
sent suburbs. Some of them contain only well-to-do 
people and their dependents, and consist mainly of large 
houses surrounded with large gardens. Others are occu- 
pied with the smali villas of the lower middle classes, with 
their little strips of gardens, and their meanness and 
monotony of architecture; others, again, are filled with 
ugly and often squalid rows of houses of the poor, 
without gardens, or trees, or open spaces; the whole, as 
Mrs. Barnett says, “stamped by the landlord’s greed, the 
builder’s competition, and the people’s helplessness.” ‘Ihe 
result of this state of things is that a suburb, even at the 
best, is apt to be a dull place to live in. Class cannot be 
divided from class without all classes suffering from the 
division. The poor suffer fiom the absence of all the 
amenities of life (for it is no one’s business at present to 
make a poor suburb habitable); and still more from the 
absence of any rich people to help them to bear the 
burden of the rates. Thus Mrs. Barnett cites the case of 
a poor suburb where the rates are the highest in England, 
being 11s. 3d. in the £, the education rate being 2s. 10d., 
whereas in a middle-class district near it is only 8d. “ The 
English system of Government,” says Mrs. Barnett, “is 
based on the belief that there is in every district a leisured 
and cultivated class able to give time and thought to 
municipal and other public duties.” The modern suburb 
falsifies the belief, and the result is both injustice and 
natural discontent, recent examples of which will be in 
everyone’s mind. 

But it is scarcely to be wondered at that under pre- 
sent conditions the rich should prefer to live away from 
the poor, for the houses of the poor, as built by the_specu- 
lative builder, are usually mere eye-sores, and lower the 
value of any property near them. The object of the 
Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust is to build houses for 
the poor, which so far from being eye-sores will be an 
inducement to all right-thinking people of wealth to come 
and live near them. The estate will not be let out anyhow 
in plots to different builders, but will be planned as a 
whole. Part of it will be leased out in plots of one, two, 
and three acres to the rich, and part of it will be covered 
with cottage dwellings, each with not less than one-tenth 
of an acre of garden, for the industrial classes. It is 
hoped that the larger plots will fetch such prices that at 
least one-third of the whole may be allotted to cottages, 
which will be made as attractive as possible, and let on a 





seoure tenure. Experience has shown that security of 
tenure is necessary if the poor are to cultivate the gardens 
with the zest that ensures a profit. Mr. Cadbury, for in- 
stance, reports that at Bournville his tenants, on gardens 
under one-eighth of an acre in size, make an average 
profit of 1s. 11}d. a week. 

None of the houses in the Garden Suburb are to ive 
built in uniform lines. Each will be surrounded with garden, 
and every road will be planted with trees and not less 
than 40 ft. wide, while care will be taken that the houses 
shall not spoil each other's outlook. At the same time 
places of worship, a library, schools, a lecture-hall, club- 
houses, shops, baths, wash-houses, co-operative stores, 
etc., will all be planned and provided from the first; so 
that the suburb will be an independent community with its 
needs provided not by haphazard or the chances of com- 
petition, but by foresight and provident experience. It is 
proposed also to build “cottages grouped round a quad- 
rangle or common sward, used perbaps as a tennis court 
for teachers before the twopenny tubs carries them to their 
work.” Needless to say, a suburb planned in this way 
should be a pleasanter place than any existing suburb, not 
only for the poor but for the rich. Wealthy suburbs at 
present are usually so dull because there are no poor in 
them. They are stagnant backwaters out of the main 
stream of life, and they are frequented only because that 
main stream is apt to be so noisy and foul. In the Garden 
Suburb it will run quiet and clear, and the rich who wish 
their lives to be full of interest and aim will prefer a 
main stream so purified to the stagnation of their accus- 
tomed backwaters. We lay particular stress on this point 
because the co-operation of the rich is necessary if the 
scheme is to succeed. A proportion of the land must be 
leased at good prices in large plots, if the rest is to be 
covered with pleasant dwelling places for the poor. The 
hope and the excellence of this scheme consist in the 
aim to make the homes of rich and poor alike contribute 
to the beauty and interest of the whole life of the suburb, 
to do away with the necessity of separating one class from 
another. It is scarcely necessary to point out what a 
great feat will be accomplished if this can be done. The 
separation of rich and poor is the worst thing that can 
happen to any community. It makes the rich selfish and 
the poor discontented, and produces in time all the con- 
ditions that make for revolution. At present that separa- 
tion grows every year more complete, especially in our 
great towns. The State is obviously powerless to check 
it. State measures, indeed, for the solution of the hous- 
tng problem only increase it, for they induce large building 
schemes intended for tenants all of the same class. There 
is no way out of the difficulty except by intelligent private 
enterprise, and that can only be produced by a growing 
consciousness of the evil and determination to amend it. 
The Hampstead Garden Suburb is an example of such 
enterprise. It will succeed only if there are enough people 
conscious of our chief social danger to support it. If it 
does succeed, its example may begin a new epoch in the 
relations between rich and poor. If it does not succeed, 
a great opportunity will have been lost, an opportunity 
which, in the neighbourhood of London at least, may 
never occur again. ; 

We may add that £25,000 bas been already privately 
promised, and that all those who are interested in the 
scheme should write to Mrs. Barnett, Toynbee Hall, 
Whitechapel, E., for further particulars. 





JAPANESE LANDSCAPE. 


HE work of Messrs. Yokoyama-Taikan and 
Hishida-Shuinso, which is now being exhibited at 

the Graves Galleries, has several interesting features. It 
is, of course, not to be supposed that it represents the 
modern landscape of Japan any more fully than the land- 
scape of England would be represented by a couple of 
academicians. We are told, however, that these artists 
belong to the same school, and that this school is the 
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Bijitsuin, which was founded in 1897 as “a protest against 
the pseudo-classic and the pseudo-European.” —_Accord- 
ingly the exhibition is interesting and instructive in that 
it stands for conformity with the established ideas and 
principles of Japanese art, as opposed to pro-European 
reformers. Not the least interesting feature is the homo- 
geneity that makes it difficult to distinguish the one 
painter's work from the other’s; they are virtually identi- 
cal in treatment and sentiment. The gallery may be 
said te contain a demonstration of clever collaboration in 
the making of a uniform picture show rather than the 
exposition of two separate individualities. This pheno- 
menon is due, we suppose, to the fact that the school of 
which both are members is controlled by extremely well- 
defined and compact tenets that do not allow of much in 
the way of individual departure. Anyway, whether this 
be the explanation, or whether these gentlemen paint alike 
because the artist-nature of each is abnormally en rapport 
with that of the other, it does not materially signify; the 
main point ‘to remember is that the Bijitsuin represents 
the nationalist phase of Japanese art, which must ever 
be the most attractive to European eyes. ‘The nature of 
the painting here may be briefly described. It is water- 
colour on silk. The colour ranges from a cool green to 
warm pink and amber. The effects are principally those 
of morning and evening—and of mist; probably a London 
picture show never betore contained so large a proportion 
of mist pictures. ‘Lhen a strong affinity to the colour 
schemes of the late Mr. Whistler is easily discoverable 
here. Most persons, I fancy, will remark this circum- 
stance with a comfortable satisfaction—not only because it 
vaguely vindicates the abstruseness of some of Mr. 
Whistler's painting, but because it gives the Japanese 
work a kind of European introduction and guarantee of 
respectability. Doubtless the Japanese owe much to Mr. 
Whistler. 

One may indicate as distinctively Japanese the treat- 
ment of the birds in Mr. Yokoyama-Taikan’s “ Flight of 
Wild Geese” and Mr. Hishida-Shuinso’s “Wild Ducks.” 
The careful definition lavished, in the one case, on the 
string of flying birds and, in the other, on the brilliant 
plumage of those in the foreground, scarcely fits, accord- 
ing to our western notions, the pleinairist character of the 
landscape setting ; yet we must accept the graceful natural 
convention, as we should accept a scroll pattern in the 
frame, for the sake of its decorative value. The com- 
position of Mr. Hishida-Shuinso’s “ Pines on the Beach ” is 
worth noting. All that is seen of the pines is their upper 
branches projecting from the lower and right-hand edges 
of the frame. They are flatly painted outlines without 
depth of form—dark green masses against pink sand and 
a pale-green sea and silvery-haloed moon. In Mr. Yoko- 
yama-Taikan’s “A Winter Sea” the foam crests repeat 
themselves like notes in a chant. The neutral colour of 
this is a little dreary, and it does not possess the strength 
of sentiment that attaches to another work by the same 
artist, the “East Wind”—a powerful. if mournful, effect 
of drab tints and bleak mistiness. However, for those who 
cannot appreciate the subtlety of these quieter paintings 
there are bright colour and blithe sentiment in such works 
as the “Cherry Blossom” and the high-horizoned “ Meet- 
ing the Dawn.” In the latter the gradation of tint from 
cold green foreground to glowing amber distance strikes a 
chord of more intelligible, if less exotic, beauty. We find 
this amber and orange glory in “The Morning” by the 
same artist—a simply decorative scheme with the sun 
rising behind a line of trees. The large disc of light here 
is dulled to yellow ochre by the luminousness of the sur- 
rounding sky, as if it had spent itself too generously of its 
radiance. Remarkable also are the daintily-drawn stems 
in the “Bamboo Grove” and the rhythm of the three 
figures dimly seen in the mid-distance of “Rain on the 
River.” 

On the whole one finds in these drawings very much 
what one would expect of Japanese landscape. It breathes 
a more aromatic air than does the European. The at- 
mospheric effects, while they undeniably achieve truth to 


nature, are typically selective ; the natural truth is subordi- 
nated to the fine arrangement of colour patterns in full 
accordance with the guiding principle of Japanese art. 
Above all the landscapes of both men possess the national 
characteristic of refinement. It is difficult to imagine a 
Japanese artist producing work that is technically coarse, 
and this inborn delicacy of manipulation, while it un- 
doubtedly imposes a limit on his artistic scope, gives it 
also a large measure of its distinction. As has been said, 
Japanese landscape is not summed up in the thirty-four 
drawings of Messrs. Yokoyama-Taikan and Hishida- 
Shuinso. But they undoubtedly help us towards an under- 
standing of its spirit, of the ideals of which Whistler alone 
among Europeans has given us an inkling, and their works, 
taken individually, are capable of affording a sensation of 
pure zesthetic delight which no art-lover should miss. 


F. J. M. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssiINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
AS ever a great party called together for so paltry 
an end as that which Mr. Balfour indicated at 
the Foreign Office on Tuesday? ‘‘ Be sogood, gentlemen, 
as to abridge your dinners so that His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters may continue to serve their country as brilliantly 
as before.” “You are sure,” said Mr. Chamberlain, 
‘if you go to the country, to meet disaster ; therefore, 
though I consider your policy a bad one, and (soé¢o 
voce) designed to dish me, I agree with the notion of 
keeping the Prime Minister in power—for the present.” 
Noble ambitions ! Statesmanlike calculations! Mean- 
while Mr. Balfour resumes the old business of dodging 
Parliament which he cannot meet with a plan that it 
approves. This time I don’t think that even with 
the powerful aid of the Front Opposition Bench he can 
succeed. It is unthinkable that a band of roving 
electoral pirates called Boundary Commissioners, after 
devastating the constituencies, can arrive at a plan 
which the House will accept unaltered. But as soon 
as the plan is altered the work of cutting up the 
electoral divisions will have to begin all over again. 
Moreover, I disbelieve in a Session beginning early 
enough to admit of the passage of a Redistribution 
Bill and a Franchise Bill, both of which will probably 
be necessary. 
* * + * * 

As for the withdrawal of the Redistribution resolu- 
tions, the decision of the Speaker was anticipated as 
soon as Mr. Bowles raised the question. Mr. Balfour 
never seems to have thought of it! This is his con- 
dition nearly every day. His mindis in a state of 
general unpreparedness for everything, his want of 
average forethought being solely balanced by a debased 
and debasing but very singular gift of dialectical re- 
source. Thus he muddles along, alternately plunging 
his party into the morass and pulling them out again. 
They, being largely of feeble intellect, are only dimly 
conscious of the one process and are profoundly grateful 
for the other. They know they cannot succeed at the 
election; they fear they may be so badly beaten as to 
risk the loss of power for many along year to come. But 
their leader has persuaded them, by the hocus-pocus of 
his rhetoric, that the latter process may be minimised 
by keeping in power the man responsible for this 
dismal prospect. Among the tricks of politics this 
surely deserves high rank. No one puts it any higher 
than a kind of conjuror’s talent; but so low is the 
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standard now set in political affairs that it seems to 
take rank with quite respectable or even noble and 
truly powerful achievements. 


. * * o os 


Mr. Balfour's way with grumblers is apparently to 
confide to them his anxieties about foreign affairs. 
‘This and that contingency is dreadful; surely you 
will not let the Radicals in so long as it exists. Pro- 
tection ! That is not at all serious. Change, doubtless, 
there will be in our fiscal system. But nothing 
imminent ; nothing precipitate. It took the Corn Law 
reformers a good many years to convert England to 
Free Trade; it will take Chamberlain, or anyone else, 
a long time to convert them back again.” Suave mari 
magno. Inthe face of this mean scepticism even Mr. 
Chamberlain’s rapidly-evolved ambitions look respect- 
able, and even dignified. To have no policy save 
what is forced on a Minister for the mere sake 
of staying in power; to come to immoral, secret 
compacts with dangerous allies; to evolve a deliberate 
cheat on the constituencies, with a purely gerryman- 
dering purpose underlying it, and call it Redistribu- 
tion ; to equivocate with Parliament day by day, hour 
by hour; to govern—no, not to govern, but to hold 
office—against the will of the people, manning de- 
partments with any servile material that can be picked 
off the back -benches—this is what Balfourism 
means. To this pass England has come after Salisbury 
and Gladstone. The mere fact that such a thing, base 
in itself, is done with smartness and effect makes it, 
in my eyes, all the worse. But it is still possible 
that this Government, which is no Government, may 
not be sent packing for another eighteen months. 
Low organisms have often plenty of vitality and are 
not easily destroyed. So it is with the Balfour Ad- 
ministration. 


* * ” * * 


I referred above to the Front Opposition Bench. 
It is a very sore subject with many Liberals. If every 
member of the Bench had been in his place, say, at 
ten o'clock on the evening when the Government were 
forced to obstruct for two mortal hours, the closure 
could have been moved from that quarter, and Mr, 
Lowther could not, I think, have refused it. The 
Government would then have been easily beaten, for 
they could not get fifty votes together. If the Bench 
had been in proper strength in the division at about 
five minutes to eleven the Government could have 
been beaten again, or even within a dozen or so of 
defeat. But only three ex-Ministers voted! Again, 
on the Volunteer vote I think a clear understanding 
might have been arranged with the Irish, and the 
result expected and desired by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
group could have been secured. It was known all 
through the Session that the Volunteer vote would be 
most dangerous to the Government; indeed, no one 
realised the peril more than themselves. It is sad that 
so obvious a guilty fact was not thoroughly appreciated. 
Here the Irish were not free from blame, but it is 
slackness which disables the party from taking advant- 
age of allits opportunities. Again and again has the 
life of the Government hung on a thread, and when I 
am sometimes criticised for predicting its fall I am 
bound to say that no one could have anticipated so 
many Liberal failures in the mechanism of Parliamen- 
tary politics. 





Blame must rest where blame is deserved. 
**C.-B.” is, on the whole, an admirable Leader-— 
full of cautious wisdom, absolutely honest and right- 
minded, considerate, often extremely able and 
dexterous in speech, superior in all moral qualities and 
in some intellectual ones to the formidable Parlia- 
mentarian in front of him. One or two of his 
colleagues are men of first-rate intellect and reputation. 
Mr. Gladstone is a very loyal lieutenant and shrewd 
tactician. But the machine does not work as it ought 
to work. For example, what contribution do Mr. 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, both very able 
Parliamentarians, make to it? Mr. Asquith’s 
work is very occasional, and then very good. Sir 
Edward Grey’s labours do not present them- 
selves very markedly to the eye. And why not ? 
There is not a man on either side who gets a better 
audience than Sir Edward, or more deserves it, for, as 
with all gifted men, his successes seem to come by 
nature rather than by art or training. Yet ‘ C.-B.” is 
often let quite alonein the ordinary work of Opposition. 
What can the country think of such half-hearted 
service? Though its interest is purely moral, it is 
active and earnest enough. Has it not a right to expect 
more of its leaders, whose interest is material as well 


as moral ? 
* * * * * 


Here is the latest jest about the Kaiser. The 
Crown Prince was asked by a lady to name a specially 
bright constellation on a summer night. “I’m afraid I 
forget the name, but generally I fancy they are the stars 
with which my father has decorated the Almighty.” 

* * * o * 
MIDNIGHT. 

As I correct these last lines I am listening to the 
shouts of the triumphant Liberals and Irish acclaiming 
the defeat of the Government by three votes. The 
Liberal victory was quietly organised, but the extra- 
ordinary part of it was that it came within forty-eight 
hours of the rally at the Foreign Office, at which the 
critical minds in the Tory Party felt that they had been 
the victims of a trick. The defeat was on a first-rate 
vote, on a great question of administration. But I 
predict that it will be set up again, and the staggering 
Government kept on its legs, if possible, till the end of 
the Session. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE TARIFF COMMISSION REPORT ON COTTON. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sik,—lf a difference of opinion exists between Mr. 
Emmott and myself regarding the word “ important” (and 
| adhere to mine), it exists no less with respect to the word 
“honesty.” Had the Tariff Commission endeavoured to 
“bolster up a certain foregone conclusion” by “ picking 
statistics which suit them and ignoring other statistics 
which tell against them,” they would have acted in a 
manner essentially dishonest. I repeat that to impute 
such methods to them is gratuitously foolish, and I add 
that the imputation does scant honour to the man who 
makes it, and speaks ill for his own conception of ethics. 

Mr. Emmott now says that a careful study of the 
figures has convinced him that no strong case can be 
made either in favour cf or against the conclusion of the 
Tariff Commission that the increase of exports of cotton 
manufactures to British possessions has been greater than 
that to foreign countries. This is a very different thing 
from that conclusion being “ positively and culpably mis- 
leading.” He repeats, however, the false accusation that the 
Commission picked its figures in order to prove its point 
and throw dust in the eyes of the public, and asks me te 
accept figures of his own. Why should he suppose that I 
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must absolve him of having picked those figures when that 
method of procedure appears to him natural to the Com- 
mission ? | do not know why he should begin with 1885-87, 
and the year 1904 seems to be too abnormal to be brought 
usefully into the discussion. With this hopeless suspicion 
of “picked figures” aroused by Mr. Emmott, it seems 
well-nigh impossible to find common ground, but I sug- 
gest to him that the course of the trade in staple cotton 
manufactures (yarns and piece-goods), during the ten years 
ending 1903 divided into five-yearly periods, will show the 
present tendency of the staple trade as approximately as 
possible. These are as follow: 


1894-8. 1899-1993. Increase 
Milion £. Million £. ~— Million £. 
Foreign countries or 334 ose 346 wi 12 
British possessions ve 24°5 ea 27°2 eke 27 


lf this test be accepted, it establishes the contention of the 
Tariff Commission instead of showing it to be culpably 
misleading. 

So far as I am concerned, I adhere absolutely to the 
statement that “ British colonial markets are capable of 
almost indefinite expansion”: I cannot see how a system 
of inter-Imperial Preference could have any other conse- 
quence, but to argue this out would need far more space 
than I co.-d be allowed for this letter. 1 may add that it 
is a personal conviction of my own that that system would 
lead in no very extended period of time to Free Trade 
within the Empire, or conditions approximating very 
closely to it. 

“As to profits,” I repeat that Mr. Emmott could not 
ossibly have compared profits for the two decades which 
e mentions from the table which he quotes. To cite pro- 

fits in absolute figures without any reference to capitalisa- 
tion or to the faulty methods of finance to which I referred 
is ingenuous, perhaps, but altogether misleading. I ob- 
serve that he does not reply to my question whether he 
really wishes us to believe that profits have increased. I 
venture to insist upon an answer and, if it is in the affirma- 
tive, to beg for his reasons. 

I can assure Mr. Emmott that I am not so ignorant 
of the cotton trade as he desires to think. He said in his 
review (Zhe Speaker, June 24) that the increase of 
spindles and looms in the past was “the only real test” of 
the stationary or expansive condition of the cotton trade. 
I cannot agree. There is, | admit, some difficulty in de- 
ciding whether the number of spindles and looms, or the 
number of operatives, or the quantity of cotton consumed 
is the best test of the condition of the industry. It is the 
cumulative effect of the conclusions derived from an ap- 
plication of each of these tests which can alone be re- 
garded as satisfactory evidence one way or the other. This 
at least is to be said in favour of the last-mentioned test, 
that while spindles and operatives may exist and do no 
work, cotton cannot be consumed with.ut work being done. 
Moreover, Mr. Emmott omits all reference to the specula- 
tive building of factories which I asked him to take into 
account, while in regard to working full time and dump- 
ing, would it be too much to beg him in criticising the 
cotton report to confine himself to what that report says? 

I can further assure Mr. Emmott that I not only read 
the report, but also discussed it in the Commission itself with 
very great care. He stated that the figures given in the 
report as to the home trade were “founded on a very doubt- 
ful basis.” I replied that they “ could confidently be affirmed 
to be correct.” He rejoins by referring me to paragraph 
1138, which I had before me when I wrote those words, and 
which explains that the two objections to the method adopted 
tended to annul each other, and that “as a measure of the 
tendencies exhibited in the two branches of trade the figures 
given are sufficiently reliable.” For the purpose of esta- 
blishing that measure the figures given “can be confidently 
affirmed to be correct”; “correct” is more emphatic than 
“ sufficiently reliable,” but unfair criticism requires emphatic 
contradiction. As to Mr. Emmott’s objection to Messrs. 
Ellison’s figures for 1904, experience of past years shows 
that their figures published in the second week of the year 
are not subsequently modified to an appreciable extent. 

I have nowhere assumed that Protection is the only 
cause of the increase of exports of protected countries, and 
to imply that I have done so is in no way a reply to the 
questions I put to Mr. Emmott and his fellow Free Im- 
porters—viz.: If the cost of production is alone to be taken 
into account, how is it that protected countries increase their 
exports more rapidly than do we, and why is it that we have 
failed to secure the “ new” trade, and have lost a part of 
the old? The series of questions by which Mr. Emmott 
follows this evasion can be simply answered, but the answers 
would fill a good deal of space, and as the questions them- 
selves are quite irrelevant to the point which I put, and to 


which | am now begging Mr. Emmott to reply, 1 do not 
propose to complicate the discussion by dealing with them. 

Finally, Mr. Emmott, who is lavish of imputations of 
dishonesty and untruth to others, is angry because he is 
taxed with an untruth himself. He says that to twist an 
opponent's words and then to accuse him of telling an un- 
truth is a “contemptible form of controversy.” I agree, 
and J trust that he will remember his condemnation of such 
controversial methods in the future ; it certainly is not I who 
have sinned in this respect. Mr. Emmott’s attempt to ex- 
plain away what he said only makes his position worse. 
He says himself that he “stated that owing to the cheapness 
of our mills we could sell yarn to Germany and France 
cheaper than they could spin for themselves "—and it will 
be remembered that he adduced the omission of the Com- 
mission to deal with this point as the reason why its report 
should be regarded as “a sham.” He now says that he was 
arguing the question of competing with those countries in 
neutral markets. If that was so the words in his first letter 
had no meaning, for we do not sell to Germany and France 
in neutral markets, but in their own—+#.ec., “with the tariff 
added.” I cannot suppose a man of Mr. Emmott’s ability 
to have deliberately written nonsense. Moreover, if Mr 
Emmott excluded the consideration of the tariff, he was 
begging the whole question ; it is just unfair reservations and 
subterfuges of this kind which render the reasonable dis- 
cussion of tariff reform well-nigh impossible. As for the 
£3,000,000 worth of yarns we now export annually to France 
and Germany, Mr. Emmott must be as aware as I am that 
those yarns are of a make in which we have as yet no com- 
petition—at any rate, to any serious extent. 

And what about the Tidates worth which we import? 
If, really, we could manufacture all yarns so much cheaper 
than foreign manufacturers we should not import a single 
pound.—Yours, etc, 

VINCENT CAILLARD. 
2, Half Moon-street. 


July 18, 1905. 


“OUR BEST. CUSTOMERS.” 
To the Editor of THE SPL AKER. 


Sik,—Incidental to the controversy between Mr. 
Emmott and Sir Vincent Caillard respecting the figures of 
the cotton trade, may I indicate a few items in the Board 
of Trade Returns for the past half year which may serve 
for the more specific “illustration” of Mr. Chamberlain's 
pet affirmation and prophecy? This arch-agitator had 
the hardihood again to affirm, at the recent Albert Hall 
demonstration, that our colonies “are our best customers 
now,” and in prophetic assurance to add, “Will you let 
your imagination work ? Will you think what they may 
be twenty or thirty years hence ?” 

India being altogether too hard a nut for him to 
crack, Mr. Chamberlain evidently relies for the pabulum 
of his flatulent Big Englandism mainly upon Canada, the 
Australasian, West Indian, and South African colonies, Let 
us, then, compare the demands for our cotton manufactures 
from this group, and from an equal number of our old 
European customers, plus the stirring young Republican of 
Argentina. It is only the manufacturing countries, of 
course, who import our cotton yarns. 


Exports FOR THE HALF YEARS ENDING 
June 30, June 30, 
1900-1-2. 1903-4-5. 
: ; & £ 
Australasia (New Zealand included 
but not ; es Piece goods... 3,827,000 ... _ 
ia — 


Austra ditto ae 2,982,000 
New Zealand ditto — dis 787,000 

' 3,769,000 

Canada ... ditto .. 1,098,000 ... 1,313,000 


West Indies and British Guiana 
va goods) ... 646,000 ... 679,000 
itto 








South Africa s+: 1,042,000... 1,168,000 

Total... a ... £6,613,000 £ 6,929,000 
Germany: Yarns and piece ds 4,184,000 ... 5,171,000 
Netherlands ditto _ 2,631,000 ... 3,096,000 
Belgium ditto 1,986,000... 2,171,000 
Turkey ditto 5,715,000 5,914,000 





14,516,000 ... 16,352,000 
Argentine Republic: Piece goods... 1,676,000 ... 2,901,000 


Total ... ade 





«+. £16,192,000 ... £19,253,000 
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Few comments upon these figures are needed. But 
I may point out that— ‘ 

(1) The only decline upon the two periods was upon 
the Australasian demand. Happily it is a small one; but 
it enters into Mr. Chamberlain’s category of “ illustra- 
tions,” and when he insists upon his comparisons it is he 
who forces it into notice, not we. ; 

(2) A most agreeable feature is the increase in the 
Canadian demand—not large enough, however, to justify 
jubilation over it as a glory of “preference.” Moreover, 
the increases in Germany, notwithstanding the vigour of 
its own cotton industries, and in the Netherlands (prob- 
ably largely for transit to Germany also) are very much 
greater ; and there is the crowning increase in Argentina— 
six-fold that of Canada—and where there is neither the 
bond of Empire nor the empiric of “ preference.” 

(3) Limiting the comparison to piece goods, this 
rapidly advancing young market of Argentina, in fact, 
already takes from us more cotton goods than Canada, 
New Zealand, and the West Indies combined; whilst 
Turkey, the old (yarns £807,000, piece goods £5,107,000), 
takes more than Australia, New Zealand, and Canada com- 
bined. 

Again I say it is not we—Free Traders—who have 
forced these comparisons into the play of controversy, but 
Mr. Chamberlain, and our colonies owe him no thanks 
for it.—Yours, etc., 


J. W. WILLANs. 


THE VOLUNTEERS AND HOME DEFENCE 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—You justly describe the ratson détre of the 
volunteers when you say they must be “ judged, organised 
and governed with an eye solely to their place in che 
scheme of home defence.” The primary reason for the 
existence of the Volunteers is to defend the country fron 
invasion. The United Kingdom is the citadel of the Brit’sh 
Empire. We want a permanent garrison for the citade!, 
so thoroughly efficient and reliable that both the fleet 
and the regular army may be free for action at a distance 
The army may be defending India on the frontiers «f 
Afghanistan. The fleet also may be on distant se: ce 
Such a state of things, which is quite conceivable and 
possible, would give to a hitherto neutral Power the oppor- 
tunity for armed intervention. 

If, however, we had a garrison of home-staying citizens, 
who were also efficient soldiers, we should neither fear to 
send away our army on distant oversea duty nor should 
we need to tie our fleet to our shores. There is plenty of 
patriotism in the country, and if the business of defending 
England from invasion is frankly entrusted to the people, 
we may be pretty sure that no foreigner will ever come here 
in arms.—Yours, etc., 

A. POYNTZ SANDERSON. 

Doverdale Rectory, Droitwich. 





LUBBER-BREEZE., 


HE four sails of the mill 
Like stocks stand still ; 
Their lantern-length is white 
On blue more bright. 


Unruffled is the mead, 
Where lambkins feed 

And sheep and cattle browse 
And donkeys drowse. 


Never the least breeze will 
The wet thumb chill 

That the anxious miller lifts, 
Till the vane shifts. 


The breeze in the great flour-bin 
Is snug, tucked in ; 

The lubber, while rats thieve, 
Laughs in his sleeve. 


T. Sturce Moore. 


ee | 


THE FANATIC. 


AST night in Compton Street, Soho, 
A man whom many of you know 

Gave up the ghost at half-past nine. 
That evening he had been to dine 
At Gressington’s—an act unwise, 
But not the cause of his demise. 
The doctors all agree that he 
Was touched with cardiac atrophy 
Accelerated (more or less) 
By lack of proper food, distress, 
Uncleanliness and lack o! sleep. 

He was a man that could not keep 
His money (when he had the same) rt 
Because of creditors who came : 
And took it from him ; and he gave 
So freely that he could not save. 

But all the while a sort of whim 
Persistently remained with him, 

Half admirable, half absurd : 

To keep his word, to keep his word. . . 
By which he did not mean what you 

And I would mean |of payments due 

Or punctual rental of the Fiat— 

He was a deal too mad for that.| 
But—as he put it with a fine 

Abandon, foolish or divine— 

But ‘‘ That great word which every man 
Gave God before his life began.” 

It was a sacred word, he said, 

Which comforted the pathless dead 

And made God smile when it was shewn 
Unforfeited, before the Throne. 

And this (he said) he meant to hold 

In spite of debt, and hate, and cold: 
And this (he said) he meant to show 

As passport to the wards below. 

He boasted of it and gave praise 

To his own self through all his days. 

He wrote a record to preserve 
How steadfastly he did not swerve 
From keeping it: How stiff he stood 
Its guardian, and maintained it good. 
He had two witnesses to swear 
He kept it once in Berkeley Square. 
(Where hardly anything survives) 

And, though the loneliest of lives 
He kept it clean, he kept it still, 
Dowa to the last extremes of ill. 

So when he died, of many friends 
Who came in crowds from all the ends 
Of London, that it might be known 
They knew the man who died alone, 
Some, who had thought his mood sublime 
And sent him soup from time to time, 
Said, ‘‘ Well, you cannot make them fit 
The world, and there’s an end of it.” 

But others, wondering at him, said: 
‘* The man that kept his word is dead!” 

Then, angrily, a certain third 
Cried ; ‘* Gentlemen, he kept his word. 
And as a man whom beasts surround 
Tumultuous, on a little mound 
Stands Archer, for one dreadful hour, 
Because a Man is born to Power 
And still, to daunt the pack below, 
Twangs the clear purpose of his bow, 

Till overwhelmed he dares to fall : 
So stood this bulwark of us all. 

He kept his word as none but he 
Could keep it, and as did not we. 
And round him as he kept his word 
To-day’s diseased and faithless herd, 
A moment loud, a moment strong, 
But foul forever, rolled along.” 


err 


H. Bettoc. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
IN PERIL OF CHANGE. 


R. MASTERMAN’S remarkable volume* has 
a very real unity underlying its apparent 
variety. It is full of politics and full of literature. It 
finds material in the writers alike of the century which 
has just closed and of the century which is now open- 
ing. Mr. Masterman is interested by men with as 
little resemblance to one another as Henley and Dolling, 
as Kipling and Shorthouse. Hecan see in the nihilism 
of Mr. Yeats and the catholicism of Mr. Belloc the 
dawn of a common hope for a world which shall at 
last become conscious of the true value of its present 
ideals. The one constant feature in the book is 
its keen insight into the worthlessness of the gospel 
of progress. Society moves and moves towards 
a common goal, but in proportion as that goal is 
attained we realise its futility. ‘A civilisation becom- 
ing more and more divided from sane and rational 
things is destined more and more eagerly to welcome a 
Gotterdammeriing which will evolve not only itself but all 
existence in a cosmic desolation.”’ 

The kernel of the volume is to be found in the 
seven essays grouped under the common title ‘‘ Before 
the Dawn.” Ido not know a more perfect description 
of a society which is fast passing away and the society 
which is taking its place than is to be found in the first 
of them, “June in England.” Mr. Masterman makes 
us realise the ‘‘ great peace of the summer afternoon” 
as it may yet be felt in a score of Kentish villages 
which lie in the hollows of the hills and gaze on 
the great plain over which ‘‘in the gathering twilight 
a thousand fairy lights kindle.” Here, till yesterday, 
you might see the old inn, the blacksmith’s forge, the 
general shop, the little primitive school, the thatched 
cottages, the great house on the hilltop, with its chapel 
and its tombs of armoured knights, the little church 
‘*with its old Norman arch and square time-beaten 
town... the centre of sorrow, exultation, and pain, the 
home of mirth and weeping.” To-day the old inn is 
going under, beaten by the new and glaring house set 
up by some enterprising local brewers. The blacksmith 
‘*is overshadowed by the corrugated edifice of the 
Mid-Kent Motor Company.” The great house has 
passed into the hands of German Jews. The 
little church is almost empty, and in service time the 
villagers gather in aimless groups to watch the ‘‘ pro- 
cession of wandering locomotives” which ‘‘ hustles 
along the roads and avenues,” making the air vocal 
with their hootings and shrill cries, ‘‘the ritual of 
the New Religion, as they clank and crash through the 
village, leaving behind the moment’s impression of the 
begoggled occupants, an evil smell, a cloud of grey 
dust.” The people are slowly vanishing from the 
fields and cattle are taking the place of men. In the 
fruit farms and in the hop farms the harvest is reaped 
by the casual labourers from the lowest depths of the 
cities. Rich and poor know nothing of one another, 
for the poor have passed into the towns, ‘‘ where Time 
itself is but a memory.” This is the change that is 
gradually coming over England. 

And when we pass on to the places where the poor 
have settled themselves, what do we find? ‘‘ An end- 


_* In PERIL oF CHANGE: Essays Written in Time of Tranquil- 
lity. By C. F. G, Masterman, M.A. London: Fisher Unwin, 6s. 





less series of replicas—similar streets, similar people, 
similar occupations.” The regions through which you 
travel have various names. ‘‘ Now you are in 
‘Walworth,’ now in ‘Peckham,’ again in Deptford ; 
but the stuff is homogeneous, woven of drab buildings 
and a life set in grey. . . . Beyond this ring the city 
spreads out into vast shallow suburbs of the labouring 
classes "—districts ‘‘ so far removed from the place of 
work as to have become mere gigantic dormitories,” 
where ‘‘the scuffle into the city, the prolonged and 
odorous journey, the scuffle out again, the hastily 
wolfed-up meal, curtailed sleep, represent the home life of 
the people.” In all this vast population thereis but one dead 
level. They are poor, but their poverty is but the least of 
the evils which scourge them. “The tragedy resides in 
their acquiescence; the absence of eager revolt and 
protest ; the listless toleration of intolerable things.” 
This is one aspect of London, but it is an aspect which 
is localised into particular districts. For London is 
‘*separating into communities profoundly ignorant of 
each other’s existence—cities of artisans, cities of 
clerks, cities of labourers, cities of the wealthy.” But 
the main part of that population, which in less than 
a generation will amount to ten million, ‘‘will be woven 
ef this drab material. Humanity staggers at the 
vision of the next generations ; uninvigorated by the 
influx of the country life; ravaged by the diseases of 
overcrowding in dwelling area—dulness, vacuity of 
labour, and lust for artificial excitement; dead to the 
faiths which once provided a tangible background to 
existence.” Or, what is worse—and Mr. Masterman 
himself admits the correction elsewhere—humanity is 
not staggered. We are content to call it progress and 
to see vague reason for satisfaction in its extension. 
We have settled down into a contented acceptance of 
things as they are and a comfortable conviction that 
they will never be otherwise. We have come to recog- 
nise “the element of permanence in Nature.” We are 
‘*at home for the first time in an orderly world.” In 
England, at all events, we fear neither plagues nor 
earthquakes nor revolutions. War is so far off as to be 
only a name, for have not the experts told us that inva- 
sion is impossible? Politics have become so much 
machinery, and while the British Empire has brought 
to millions of subject races “ rest and security, order 
out of chaos, equality of justice, a patient service of rec- 
titude which is one of the wonders of the world, there is 
not one among these alien peoples who would lift a finger 
to ensure the perpetuation of our rule, or shed a tear 
over its destruction.” Religion stands for the conscious- 
ness of ‘‘a vague emotional satisfaction at an evening 
service or singing the hymns of childhood,” with the con- 
ception of sin changed from that of ‘‘a monster to be 
mused on” into ‘‘an impotence to be got rid of,” and 
‘‘ effort towards the increase of enjoyment, personal or 
general, set forth as the foundation of the new ethical 
code.” 

The strange thing about the prospect thus sketched 
is that it has terrors for so few of those who gaze on it. 
That it should have none for Mr. Masterman is in- 
telligible, because he does not believe that it will last. 
How and when it will come to an end he cannot say, 
but he draws consolation from the thought that as ‘* in 
the time immediately before centuries of quiet men fore- 
told the beginnings of a universal desolation,” as “ on 
the verge of vast and shattering cataclysms men pro- 
claimed that never was the sky more serene, the con- 
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tinuance of security more sure,” so for us there may be 
reserved changes as vast as any of those to which we 
now look back as to catastrophes that can never be 
repeated. ‘‘ If only hope—hope, that most dangerous 
of all revolutionary forces—were once to penetrate 
among the poor of the cities of England some explosion 
of elemental forces might boil up beneath the thin layer of 
the ordered society of to-day, and again amid the furnace 
flame reveal the heights and depths which are in man.” 
But at all events it is only to the future that Mr. 
Masterman looks for help. He will not consent to 
invest the present with any misleading halo. He has 
no toleration for the ‘‘blasphemous optimism” 
preached by Mr. Chesterton. ‘The inclusion of good 
and evil in a higher synthesis embracing both in a 
universal approbation” will not ‘‘ create any permanent 
or lasting peace in the war which is being everlastingly 
waged—on earth as in heaven.” 

There can be no question as to the burden of Mr. 
Masterman’s message. There is but one power that 
can lead mankind out of the dusty plateau to which the 
modern world has climbed, and that is a power which 
men show less and less disposition to recognise. Mr. 
Masterman has his own explanation of the failure of 
religion to influence contemporary society on any great 
scale. ‘‘It has rejoiced,” he says, ‘‘in the clear know- 
lege of God and forgotten the fellowship of man. And 
the punishment has been not the overthrow of its out- 
ward prosperity but the slow withdrawal of that reve- 
lation of which it seemed to possess so secure a cer- 
tainty.” And as he has his explanation of what we 
see so also he has his suggestion of the road on which 
we may hope to find improvement. ‘‘ It may be that the 
way back to the unclouded height will be found through 
the humble and deliberate search after that fellowship 
which has been offered and denied... .. A world 
which is forgetting God does not involve a God whois 
forgetting the world.” It is the possession of this 
hope, this conviction that ‘‘humanity is not destined 
permanently to inhabit ruins,” that marks off Mr. Mas- 
terman and Mr. Belloc from the rest of their school, 
and invests them with the interest attaching to 
physicians who know in whata disease has its origin and 
in what quarter the remedy is to be sought. Negatively, 
at allevents, I share Mr. Masterman’s conviction. The 
world has gone wrong, and only He who made it knows 
how to mend it. Our own efforts in that direction have 
as yet been little better than failures. I cannot pre- 
tend, however, to expect as much as Mr. Masterman 
does from the particular quarter to which his eyes 
are turned. I admit the importance of ‘the social 
message.” But from the Christian point of view it is 
chiefly important as part of something different and 
greater. The first Christians had all things common 
because they believed. Can we invert this order and 
hope that men will believe when they have all things 


common? I fear not. D. C. LATHBURY 





GREEK ART FOR BEGINNERS. 


GRAMMAR OF GREEK ART. By Percy Gardner. London: 
Macmillan. 
“Ir is an urgent problem,” says Professor Percy 


Gardner, in his preface to his Grammar of Greek Art, 
“how best an elementary study of Greek art may be 
made a part of general classical culture.” The difficulty 
is one with which professors and their readers too are 


by this time perfectly familiar. Our material for a study 
of Greek art has lately been enormously increased. Many 
books have been written on the subject. Yearly and 
monthly there appear works by such masters of their 
subject as Professors Studniczka, Baumeister, Welcker, 
Wickhoff, Uhde, Puchstein, Bétticher, and many others. 
In these great works the art of the Greeks is treated from 
the archzological, sociological, physiological, aesthetic, 
and other standpoints. It would seem that it ought to 
be easy out of so much knowledge to cull some of the 
more simple and obvious definitions and explanations 


and make them up into an elementary book, compre- 
hensible to all people. Such, however, is not the case. 
It is a singular fact about these ultra-scientific books 


that they do not admit of simplification. No idea can 
be got out of them which can be put into common lan- 
guage and used in ordinary talk, and the consequence 
is, as Professor Gardner points out, that in spite of all 
the learning expended on the subject the crying need 
of the day is for a book that ordinary people can 
understand. 

One aspect there is of Greek art which seems to open 
up ideas of a more or less definite kind, and that is the 
Greek habit of attaining effects by taking away rather 
than by adding. This practice of theirs is best exem- 
plified in their architecture. We usually think of the 
temples of the Greeks in connection with other temple 
architecture—the temple architecture of Egypt and Rome 
—and it is by contrast with these that their peculiar 
methods of refinement are most strikingly discerned. The 
Egyptian and Roman temples tend naturally and inevit- 
ably to redundancy of decoration. The columns, walls, 
capitals, and cornices of the temples on the Nile are 
loaded with decorative design. Shafts and capitals are 
formed of lotus stalks and bulbs and flowering heads, and 
the entablatures are similarly composed of bundles and 
sheaves of reeds and water-plants. With the transition 
to Greek work all this ornament disappears, shaft, capital, 
and entablature resume their smoothness of surface 
and severity of outline, and the temple becomes a mani- 
festation of the study of form in its full purity. 

But this purity lasts only while the Greek genius 
holds sway. It is immediately lost when we come to the 
temples of Rome. Though derived straight from Greek 
architecture, these temples show from the outset an 
entire inability to appreciate the peculiar Greek instinct 
for refinement. The old redundancy of decoration creeps in 
at once. The florid Corinthian capital, a form of capital 
almost unknown to the genuine Greeks—I mean the 
Greeks of Greece itself and Sicily and Italy—and en- 
tirely unknown as a temple capital, comes into common 
and universal use. The architrave is decorated with 
panels of carving and faced with decorative mouldings, 
and the whole entablature becomes more and more 
elaborately enriched, or defaced, as the Greeks would 
have said, with similar designs. It is a return not to the 
forms, indeed, but to the methods of Egypt. The instinct 
of the Roman, as of the Egyptian, when he wished to 
beautify and ennoble his architecture was to mangle the 
surface with sculpture. The instinct of the Greek was 
precisely the reverse, it was to clear and smooth away all 
decoration whatsoever and allow the forms composing 
the temple to tell in all their purity. Coming as it does 
between the temple of Egypt and of Rome, the Greek 
temple affords striking proof of the principle which is the 
foundation of Greek art. We see architecture as it passes 
through Greek hands assume suddenly a new character 
and aim at a new effect. We see the old anarchy and 
chaos go, and in place of local enrichment we see certain 
great abstract laws and principles—the principle of unity, 
of articulation, of the subordination of the parts to the 
whole—assume control of the structure. And then as the 
temple passes on into other hands again we see the local 
enrichment, the chaos, and the anarchy again resume 
their sway, and the fixed principles and laws die out and 
become forgotten. 
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But if it is in temple architecture that we can most 
clearly trace the Greek method at work, yet really the 
same contrast exists between Greek architecture and that 
of the later European nations as between Greek archi- 
tecture and that of the Egyptians and Romans. That is 
to say, in all times and all countries the predominating 
instinct, the instinct that immediately asserts itself when 
it becomes a question of conferring special honour or 
beauty on any part of the building, is the instinct of the 
Roman and the Egyptian, the instinct to accumulate 
decoration in that part and locally enrich it. It does not 
matter to what race or age we turn—Romanesque, 
Gothic, the various phases of Renaissance, or the archi- 
tecture of the present day—in every case we shall see the 
old instinct for enrichment at work. If the reader wishes 
to see how far this instinct can be carried and what 
complete disintegration of surface it can lead to let him 
glance up at the north porch of Westminster Abbey when 
next he passes it, or go inside and look at the ceiling 
of Henry the Seventh’s chapel. But, indeed, if once he 
gets into the habit of noticing this tendency there is no 
end to its illustration. Every house in the street 1s an 
example. The Government buildings in Parliament-street 
alone contain more ornament probably than the Greek race 
constructed through the whole of its existence. Observe 
each facade, porch, or window arch in that little-noticed 
medley, the figures crouching in angles, the heavy wreaths 
pendant against the walls, the dull Corinthian foliage, the 
classic forms, pilasters, and architraves, the spandrils 
choked with sculpture and the general appearance of the 
whole surface, overloaded as it is with detail and oma- 
ment. If we seize the character of this architecture and 
the means it adopts to achieve its effects, and then turn 
back to the temple architecture of Greek days, what we 
shall perceive clearly enough is that our present-day build- 
ings, as well as the whole line of architectural styles from 
glassic times to this, are on the side of Rome and Egypt, 
not on the side of the Greeks. They all obey the same 
impulse that made the Egyptians carve their capitals and 
cornices into the likeness of Nile flowers or the Romans 
cut their architraves into panels of sculptured designs. 
They are all strangers to the impulse that made the Greeks 
clear all this ornament rigorously away to allow the main 
forms of the architecture to reveal their own beauty and 
power. 
That the tendency of the Greek genius was always to 
eliminate, that the tendency of other races has always been 
to add, this seems one of those main elementary distinc- 
tions which can easily be seized and appreciated. More- 
over, once we grasp this principle of the Greeks and dwell 
on it and enter into it as they themselves did, it opens up 
other aspects of their art. It explains the significance of 
Greek forms. The minute inflections and imperceptible 
curves which give such power and character to every 
feature used in the composition of a Doric temple are 
strictly dependent on their severe simplicity. They are 
effects which cannot be used except im conjunction with 
forms of absolute purity. Nor are they; the Egyptian 
and Roman columns and architraves and capitals are quite 
destitute of this subtle beauty. It is a beauty that can 
work only hand in hand with the principle of elimination. 
As cecoration and enrichment disappear this beauty of the 
mere study of form, and the heightening of its effect by 
inflections of exquisite delicacy, comes into being. As 
decoration and enrichment resume their sway this beauty 
once more passes out of sight. 

Surely in this pair of ideas—the elimination of the 
superfluous and significance of form being dependent on 
that elimination—we have something that might be made 
the basis for a primer on Greek art. And to these two 
ideas let us add a third which strictly belongs to them. 
“ Attention,” said Burton, @ propos of desert scenery, “ is 
stimulated to the highest pitch by the mere capacity for 
grasping every detail.” “An excess of sensation,” said 
Aristotle, “ destroys the organ communicating that sensa- 
tion.” The reader can verify these conclusions on the 
overloaded parts of the Parliament-street buildings. He 


will find that the eye’s power of seeing is actually destroyed 
by this excess of decoration. It can only see comfortably 
when it is able to grasp every detail. This is a law of 
sight, and the Greek principle of the elimination of the 
superfluous is only an exact and carefully considered inter- 
pretation of this law of sight. It is the turning, in fact, of 
a law of sight into a law of art. 

_ Out of these three simple facts—that the eye loves 
simplicity, that the Greeks simplified, that a subtle and 
profound significance can attach to simple forms only— 
there might easily, I should think, be constructed such a 
little book as Professor Gardner tells us we so badly need ; 
I mean a book quite plain and intelligible, which all 
beginners could understand, and yet which would not be 
without its bearing on the profound application of Greek 
laws of art to life and conduct. 

L. Marcu PHILuips. 





MR. BRIDGES AND MR. BINYON. 


weer A Mask. By Robert Bridges. Clarendon Press. 


PENTHESILEA. 
38. 6d. net. 


HERE are two poems by good poets upon classical themes 
written in different forms, but in much the same spirit. 

Neither Mr. Bridges nor Mr. Binyon are content tc 
produce “pretty pieces of paganism.” The mask has 
always been an artificial thing, usually a pleasant excuse 
for music and pretty spectacle and pretty verses. Mr. 
Bridges, like Milton in Comus, has made free with the 
form of the mask, and has written about real things in it 
as he always writes. There is nothing very dramatic in 
the piece; it is not to be expected; but the > 
Hades, Demeter, Persephone, Athena, and Artemis, do 
not talk out of the classical dictionary, but about matters 
of everlasting interest to men and, presumably, to gous. 
Athene would train Persephone to learn wisdom ‘rom 
analysing her delight in flowers, would show her the tree 
of knowledge in her Eden. 


““Thou wonderest at the flowers, 
But I would teach thee wonder of thy wonder; 
Would show thee beauty in the desert sand, 
The worth of things unreck’d of, and the truth 
That thy desire and love may spring of evil 
And ugliness, and that Earth’s ecstasy 
May dwell in darkness also, in sorrow and tears.” 


Thus her mind is prepared to make the best of Hades. 
Artemis, the Goddess of Action, cares more for “the 
breath of life and animal notions” than for the mere 
beauty of things. Persephone asks her: 


“But why, then, wouldst thou kill what thou so lovest 2?” 
And she replies that it is the law of life: 


“They kill each other in their lust for life; 
Nay, cruelly persecute their blemished kin; 
And they that thus are exiled from thie herd 
Slink heart-brok’n to sepulchral solitudes, 
Defenceless and dishonoured.” 


Persephone asks what it is that offends her in this argu- 
ment, and Athene answers that it is pity, the disease cf 
men which she has caught from them: 

“They that haunt with man are apt to take 


Infection of his mind; thy mighty mother 
Leans to his tenderness.” 


In a beautiful passage she explains how men are sad- 
dened in the midst of beauty by the thought of inevitable 
death. But Persephone revolts against that wisdom which 
taints the very fountain of delight with springs of bitter- 
ness. She will be the goddes of all simple pleasures, of 
the flowers, which hide their doom from men: 
“The cowslip makes them truant, they forget 

The hour of hunger and their homely feast, 

So they may cull the delicate primrose, 

Sealing their birthright with the touch of beauty; 

With unconsidered hecatombs assuring 

Their dim sense of immortal mysterv.’ 


Demeter, the heroine of the piece, appears only after 
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the rape of Persephone, and then she expresses the sacred 
passion of maternity outraged : 
“In me, who hold from great all mother Rhea, 

Heritage of essential motherhood, 

Ye would look rather for unbounded passion, 

Could I, the tenderness of Nature’s heart, 

Exist, were I unheedful to protect 

From wrong and ill the being that I gave 

The unweeting passion that I fondly nurtured 

To hopes of glory, the young confidence 

In growing happiness.” 
To the chorus of Oceanides she afterwards relates her 
wanderings among men, and how she nursed Demophoon 
and repented of her purpose to give him immortality. 
When Persephone is restored to her she tells how she 
has become acquainted with the mysteries of evil, and how 
it seemed to her when she entered the cave of Cacophysia 
that she saw: 


“The meaning and the reason of all things, 
All at a glance, and in that glance perceived 
The origin of all things to be evil 
And the end evil.” 


And how the sight did not harm her, for, as Demeter 
says, 
““The power of evil is no power at all 
Against eternal good. “Tis fire on water, 
As darkness against sunlight, like a dream 
To wakened will.” 


These extracts are enough to show that Mr. Bridges 
tveats his theme like a Euripides reconciled to fate and to 
the gods who are but incarnations of the different currents 
of fate which to men’s narrow experience seem to be in 
eternal conflict. The choral parts of the play have not the 
reality of the speeches, partly because lyric verse is not 
well suited to the ideas which Mr. Bridges is mainly con 
cerned to express, and partly because many of them are 
metrical experiments, which may well be worth while 
making, but which have to be made with a self-conscious- 
ness hostile to the proper ease of lyric poetry. 

Mr. Binyon tells in blank verse the story of the 
Amazon expedition to the aid of Troy after Hector’s 
death and of the death of Penthesilea at the hand of 
Achilles. Few modern poets would choose such a sub- 
ject for the story’s sake, and Mr. Binyon certainly aims at 
something more than a simple narrative. Yet it is not 
quite easy to see what he aims at, and this uncertainty of 
aim is the chief defect of a poem full of beauties. He 
mikes some attempt to give us the psychology of the 
Amazon in a dialogue between Andromache and Penthe- 
silea, but Amazon psychology is not the main subject of 
the poem. Much of it is taken up with a simple descrip- 
tion of the battle between the Greeks and the Amazons, 
and Mr. Binyon has never written better verse than this 
description. Yet it does not seem quite to belong to the 
same poem as the dialogue between Andromache and 
Penthesilea. It is as if a poet had made. several attempts 
upon a subject from different points of view, and had then 
pieced them together. ,The final encounter between 
Penthesilea and Achilles is excellently done; but that 
again is mainly simple narrative, with epically conven- 
tional speeches between the combatants. At the begin- 
ning of it, however, when Penthesilea first comes face to 
face with Achilles after searching for, him through the 
battle, Mr. Binyon makes a comment of his own. All 
awaited, he says, 

“That strange encounter, not alone the shock 


Of chosen champions, but a storm of worlds 
Where the deep blood tides, man and woman, met.” 


This is a fine idea finely expressed. It seems, when we 
read it, to be the central idea of the whole poem. Yet it 
is a modern idea, and a great part of the poem is treated 
in the old epic manner, and full of those elaborate similes 
which Mr. Binyon imagines so happily and works out so 
carefully, but which are not very .congruous with the ex- 
pression of modern ideas. Many modern poets, as, for 
instance, Shelley in The Revolt of Islam and Keats in 
Endymion and even Hyperion, seem to have told 
stories in verse not altogether for the sake of the story or 


to express some great idea, but rather as a pretext for ex- 
pressing all the poetic ideas and emotions floating in their 
minds. This, one feels, is partly Mr. Binyon’s case. At 
times the story runs away with him; at times some idea 
gets hold of him; and at times he simply expresses all the 
poetry floating in his mind, in similes suggested by the 
story. The piece is too short for this division of interests ; 
and the reader is too quickly hurried from one kind of 
poetry to another to enjoy as they deserve the abundant 
beauties of the poem. A greater clearness of conception 
is all that Mr. Binyon requires to produce a thoroughly 
satisfactory piece of work. 





THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


THe Book oF THE Spirituat Lire. By the late Lady Dilke. 
With’ a Memoir of the author by the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P. London: John Murray. 
tos. 6d. net. 1905. 

“I THOUGHT you always one of my terriblest, uncon- 

querablest, and antagonisticest - + « powers. When 

you sat studying Renaissance with me in the Bodleian I 

supposed you to intend contradicting everything I had 

ever said about art, history, or social science. a 

To obey me is to love Turner and hate Raphael ; to love 

Goethe and hate Renaissance.” So Ruskin wrote to Lady 

Dilke after her second marriage, and she replied “that 

the ‘not doing as one is bid’ is often the sincerest and 

highest form of obedience in things spiritual.” The 
answer was characteristic. Clear-sighted courage was the 
keynote of Emilia Dilke’s nature from her early years 
onwards. She was throughout an interesting mixture of 
human independence and religious fervour, of hard- 
headedness and of emotion. The girl, Francis Strong, 
who preferred the masculine version of her first name ; who, 
already in 1859, was as much bent upon self-development 
as any young lady in Ibsen and compelled her parents 
to let her come to London to an art school; who never- 
theless was so much under Pusey’s influence that she lay 
for hours on cold stones, in penance for the most trivial 
faults, was, at all events, no ordinary person. This fervent 
phase over, the thirst for knowledge next possessed her 
and, at twenty-one years of age, she married Mark Patti- 
son, whose influence shook the foundations of her faith 
and drove her to Comteism as the only moral compromise 
possible to her. But before very long she came to find 
it a barren creed and gradually returned to religious 
beliefs, reaching them this time by the road of the intel- 
lect, instead of, as before, through the emotions. Her 
religious side, though nothing else in her, has been, her 
biographer tells us, drawn for us in Dorothea Brooke— 
though the whole impression produced by George Eliot’s 
herome represents Mrs. Mark Pattison as little as 

Casaubon represents her husband. ‘The more solemn quali- 

ties of Dorothea, however, were based upon the letters 

on things spiritual that Mrs. Pattison wrote to George 

Eliot, and George Eliot’s letters to Mrs. Pattison might 

have been addressed to Miss Brooke. “Can severe trouble 

ever be said to have quite passed away? I think it alters 
all one’s tissues, enlarging life, perhaps, by bringing new 

susceptibilities,” would have been depressing words for a 

convalescent invalid to get, were she not aware that they 

were written to an artistic conception of her, though in 
after years Lady Dilke affirmed that she had purposely 
never read Middlemarch. 

The ill-health to which George Eliot refers hampered 
Lady Dilke at every turn, and never have we seen a finer 
instance than in her of the victory of mind over body. For 
she led a life of “labour and learning ” such as the strongest 
man might envy her. It was a dual life—that of the scholar 
and that of the practical philanthropist. Her book on the 
French Renaissance, which has only been surpassed in 
knowledge because knowledge itself has become more 
accessible, her four volumes on eighteenth-century 
art in France, her Zife of Claude, composed in French, 
stand as monuments of her erudition; still more do her 
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noble achievements in the cause of the Women’s Labour 
League, and the improvements she helped to bring about 
in the conditions of working women remain as memorials 
of her zeal in benefiting her fellow men. She began her 
efforts in this direction during her first marriage, but it 
was, so to speak, a period of apprenticeship, both in 
philanthropy and learning. Mark Pattison taught her 
how to think, how to study, how to organise ; the fruition 
of all her endeavours belonged to later days, after the 
year 1885 when she married Sir Charles Dilke. Every- 
thing she did was full of moral purpose, and everything 
she did was effectual. Perhaps, indeed, the one note we 
miss in her is the note of inadequacy somewhere and the 
sense of contrast that it brings. For she had the only 
gift which always succeeds—the gift of suocess—and her 
career stretched before her, white and even, a broad road 
which lay in the world, with ample space for her many- 
sided energies. She was a woman of admirable brains 
rather than a woman of imagination—her heart, large and 
warm though it was, seeming sometimes to be rather a 
department of her ‘head than an independent establish- 
ment. It was probably this brilliant matter-of-factness 
which helped to make her so popular in France. The 
Renans, Jusserand, Bonnat, Puvis de Chavannes—artists, 
writers, talkers, all alike welcomed her with effusion. 

“Vous devez bien vous amuser, Monsieur, tous les jours 
chez vous,” said a lady to Sir Charles Dilke at a dinner- 
party in Paris, at which he and his wife were present. 
‘The Duc d’Aumale was one of her intimate friends, ready 
to open for her the rich store of anecdote which every 
French surname suggested to him. And in England such 
diverse people as Watts and Goldwin Smith, Browning, 
and Cardinal Manning, were numbered among her friends 
and correspondents. 

Her creative work, as we find it in this volume, is 
the most disappointing thing about her. We have said 
that she was not imaginative, and The Book of the Spiritual 
Life and the two allegorical stories here published (“ The 
Mirror of the Soul” and “ The Last Hour”) are evidence 
of the fact. You must be a born mystic, as you must 
be a born genius, and Lady Dilke’s mysticism is grown. 
It is the fruit of refinement rather than of spirituality, and 
perhaps therefore fails to move us. The essays ‘are much 
better than the allegories, which impress one as a little 
upholstered—in the manner of Burne-Jones. In the essays, 
on the other hand, especially in those on “ Prayer and 
Praise,” and “Labour and Learning,” Lady Dilke often 
says good things of which one might make a sheaf of 
aphorisms. In this, again, she partakes of a French talent, 
and her sayings remind us here and there of those of the 
Comtesse Diane—the sayings of a noble-minded, keen- 
witted woman of the world occasionally sounding a note 
of higher wisdom. We choose a few at random: 

“It is perhaps easier to feel as one ought about the 
bitterest enemy than to live perfectly with a friend.” 

“None can deny the power of prayer to create an atmo- 
sphere and the power of an atmosphere to foster the con- 
ditions that may bring fulfilment of the desires expressed 
in prayer. 

“True learning aims not so much at the furnishing of 
the mind with varied knowledge as at producing the con- 
ditions under which things may be known in their fullest 
significance.” 

“A great captain profits, we are told, by the mistakes 
of his enemy; he is yet greater who can profit fearlessly 
by his own.” 

But less than half of the volume is occupied by Lady 
Dilke’s own writings; the rest is taken up by the memoir. 
Sir Charles Dilke’s style shows that he is accustomed to 
more official places than the open fields of literature, but 
he has collected and stored every fact that could throw 
light upon his subject. He himself preferred the results of 
his wife’s fancy to those of her erudition, but it is not pro- 
bable that time will endorse his opinion. The work of hers 
that will last is her study of the French Renaissance, for, 
whatever new facts research may provide and whatever 
their effect upon the old ones, her book on that theme 
will remain the book of a pioneer in knowledge. 

EpitH SICHEL. 


THE SAVIOUR OF CANADA. 

THe Eart or Etcin. By George M. Wrong. 
Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. 

HANGING in the dining-room of Government House at 
Ottawa is a striking picture of Lord Durham, whose 
royal progress through Canada is still a vivid memory in 
that country. Lord Elgin, the subject of this memoir, was 
his son-in-law, and went out in 1848, after Lord Durham’s 
death, to carry on his work. It is a remarkable instance 
of the power of family government in this country that 
the Elgins, the Durhams, and the Greys—three families 
so closely associated with the Government of Canada—are 
all closely connected by ties of marriage. This Lord 
Elgin of the middle nineteenth century is probably the 
strongest ruler they have yet uced. 

This life by Mr. Wrong, though the third of its kind, 
is a faithful and industrious piece of work, and needs less 
defence than most biographies. For Lord Elgin was a 
Scotchman of a will-power remarkable even for that 
race, and in his own dour way saved Canada from 
the present fate of South Africa. There was in 
Canada then, as now in Ireland and South Africa, a cer- 
tain section of colonists who cloaked a policy of vulgar 
racial selfishness under the specious front of “ Loyalty.” 
To them every Frenchman was a “Rebel.” It was their 
aim to secure ascendancy by perpetuating the memories of 
the rebellion of 1837-9 and defeating the policy of Lord 
Durham. Beaten at the polling booths they passed to 
open crime and riot. But they had met their match in 
Lord Elgin, and since the remarkable events of 1849 
Frenchman and Englishman have been placed, once and 
for all, om an equal footing in Canada. 

How did Lord Elgin achieve this lasting result ? 
The story is full of drama, but it carries an ancient moral : 
“Oh, well for him whose will is strong!” The crisis of 
the new régime of self-government set up in Canada by 
Lord John Russell in 1840 first really came when, in 1848, 
after many years of agitation, the French Canadians 
secured a Government which was willing to compensate 
them for their losses in the rebellion. There had been 
much destruction in the way of farm-burning and so forth 
on both sides. The English had been compensated in 
1841; now, in 1849, it was proposed that a sum of 
£90,000 should be put aside to compensate the French. 
Immediately there arose an immense outcry. Rebellion was to 
be rewarded—though rebels, as a fact, were excluded. The 
bill passed by 47 to 18, and the Loyalists demanded, with 
one accord, that Lord Elgin should “reserve” it for con- 
sideration in London ; in other words, veto it. 

On April 25, 1849, Lord Elgin drove to the House 
of Parliament at Montreal, and took this seat on the throne. 
The Opposition waited until the Rebellion Losses Bill 
came up, but Lord Elgin, with an eye on the similar Act 
of 1841, let it pass without a word. “ With stamping of 
feet and groans,” so writes Mr. Wrong, the Opposition 
rushed for the door. A vast crowd quickly gathered in 
front of Parliament House, intent on punishing Lord 
Elgin. At six o’clock he came out, and then the mob 
broke loose : 

“In his short walk of a hundred yards to his carriage 
he was pelted by rotten eggs, one of which struck him in 
the face, while others covered his clothing. His footman, 
his horses, his equipage were all reached by the unsavoury 
missiles, and he drove away amid curses and yells and a 
shower of mud and stones.” 

Lord Elgin got away; but the “Loyalist” mob 
wreaked its vengeance on Parliament House. They at- 
tacked it that evening while Parliament was still sitting, 
broke the windows, rushed into the Chamber, removed the 
mace, and finally set fire to the building. It was 
a Canadian page from the French Revolution : 

“So rapidly did the fire spread that within a quarter of 
an hour the building was a mass of flames, and little was 
saved; Sir Allan MacNab and other members who tried 
to rescue some books barely esc with the aid of 
ladders. It was believed for a time that some of the 
French members, taking refuge in the cellars, had been 


burned to death, and the crowd greeted this announce- 
ment with savage cheers.” 
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The crowd were delighted, and for the next two or 
three days rioting went on merrily in Montreal. The house 
of the French-Canadian Premier was sacked, and Lord 
Elgin was again assaulted while driving through the streets. 
Tihe Press clamoured for his recall, and he seemed alone ; 
but he held on without swerving. He refused to call in 
the help of the soldiery, and calmly put his country house 
in a state of defence against the Loyalists. He told 
Montreal that she must protect herself. Faced with such 
resolution, the rebels gradually tired. The respectable 
forces began to assert themselves, anarchy to feel ashamed, 
special constables to be enrolled. 

Then Lord Elgin inflicted one notable and dramatic 
punishment. No Canadian Parliament has sat since in 
Montreal. That city was once and for all degraded from 
the position of premier city of Canada. For a time 
Parliament sat alternately in Toronto and Quebec, but that 
kind of see-saw soon grew wearisome. Finally, in 1850, 
Queen Victoria settled on Ottawa, which'has since become 
the capital of Canadian Confederation. Montreal has 
suffered severely for that single outbreak. 

Such was the one deed that made Lord Elgin great— 
greater than his ancestor of the marbles. To Lord Elgin 
himself it was probably but one episode in the long career 
which is described in this book. He went after 
wards into many lands and faced many lions in the path— 
bearded the Emperor of China at Peking, burnt the 
Summer Palace, and rescued Lord Loch. But the trail 
of opium is over that enterprise, and it does not loom 
greater as the years pass. He was the first English Am- 
bassador, too, to break through the hard shell of Japanese 
exclusion and force our friendship on that reluctant host. 
But the honours of that enterprise seem now to rest with 
Japan. Lord klgin was but the incident in a great awaken- 
ing of which we have not yet seen the end. Armed 
Japan receives the homage of the Western nations and 
the frantic applause of Christian missionaries. Un- 
armed China lies in outer darkness, beyond the blessing of 
Christian Europe. What does the East think of the con- 
trast, and how will it affect her? We have yet to see. 

When we have a great ruler like Lord Elgin it seems 
a pity that we cannot make a better use of him. We send 
him about in a random manner, from one part of our 
Empire to another—from West to East, and from East 
back to West. Lord Elgin succeeds in ruling white men 
in Canada; therefore we send him off to manage yellow 
men in China, and are mightily surprised to find him less 
successful. Lord Milner does brilliant work in Egypt ; and 
therefore we send him to Soufh Africa, where the problems 
are utterly different. As long as we act thus it is useless 
to complain of results. If our Imperial service is to be 
efficient, should we not treat our ruling men as fallible 
human beings rather than as a species of deity to be 
worshipped one day and destroyed the next ? 

HaROLD SPENDER. 





SHORT STORIES. 


THe DeEcAMERON OF Giovanni Boccaccio. Faithfully translated 
by J. M. Rigg, with an essay on Boccaccio, by J. A. 
Symonds. THE HEPTAMERON, OR TALES AND NOVELS OF 

ARGUERITE, QUEEN OF NAVARRE, translated by 
Machen. London: Routledge. 6s. net each. 

Mr. Ricc puts many into his debt, for there is no other 

translation of the Decameron worth mentioning, except 

Mr. John Payne’s, and that has been almiost inaccessible 

since it was printed for the Villon Society in 1886. Of 

the two, it is doubtful which is the better. Mr. Payne’s ‘s 

the more laboured, self-conscious and ambitious, and it 

contains several exceedingly good passages. Mr. Rigg’s 
has less character and is never excellent ; but, on the other 
hand, it seldom misses a high level of clearness and purity, 
and, in spite of passages that are so ed as to recall 
too forcibly the elaborateness of the original, it flows, and 
can be read continuously with ease and satisfaction. Oaly 
by a more studied and frankly eclectic style, provided that 
it lacked not 0, could the work be greatly improved. 
As it is, the portions, for example, are too ob- 


viously translated, as in this sentence from the introduc- 
tion to the fourth day: 

“The sun had chased every star from the sky, and lifted 
the dank murk of night from the earth, when, Filostrato 
being risen, and having roused all his company, they 
hied them to the fair garden, and there fell to disporting 
themselves: the time for breakfast being come, they took 
it where they had supped on the preceding evening, and 
after they had slept they rose, when the sun was in his 
zenith, and seated themselves in their wonted manner by 
the beautiful fountain; where Fiammetta, being bidden by 
Filostrato to lead off the story-telling, awaited no second 
command, but debonairly thus began.” 


_ Mr. Arthur Machen’s version of the Heptameron 
is unquestionably and by far the best that has ever been 
made, and is worthy of the author of Hieroglyphics. 
It is certainly the work of one who has lived with the 
Heptameron and kindred books, and has missed nothing of 
its character, its weakness, or its charm. So far as it is 
possible to compare the effect of the translation and the 
original, we find that page after page of the English has 
the very accent and gesture of the French. So thoroughly 
has the translator worked that he could hardly have been 
more successful had he been writing stories of his own 
that were to smack of the age of Margaret of Navarre. 
Nor is his care any less in the rendering of the conver- 
sational comments that follow each tale. He reveals, 
therefore, the tawdry gallantry and tawdry cynicism of 
Hircan, the rotten respectability and the stupidity not very 
reverend of Oisille, perfectly. Take, for example, what 
is one of the most pleasing moments in all the stories, 
where the disappointed and dying lover talks with the 
mistress whom her friends have refused him, and at length 
he begs a kiss: 

“Then this poor soul stretched out his arms, all skin 
and bone, as well as he could, and kissed with a fervent 
kiss the cause of his death, and holding her to his cold 
and bloodless mouth kept her there as long as he could. 
And, furthermore, he spoke to her: ‘The love I have had 
towards you hath been so seemly and honest that I have 
never desired more bliss of you than I now possess, by 
which, and with which I gladly commend my soul to God, 
who is perfect love, who knoweth my soul that it is great, 
and my love that it is without stain. And now, since 
within my arms I hold my desire, I entreat Him in His 
arms to take my soul.’ . . . And though the poor body 
had lain a long while without life, and was therefore un- 
able any more to hold fast its treasure, the love which the 
maiden had always kept concealed was now made so mani- 
fest that her mother and the servants had much ado to 
draw them apart; but by force they took at last the living 
from the dead, for whom they made honourable burial.” 

And yet, except to students of the short story, to those 
interested in the character of Margaret of Navarre, and 
to those with long ears for the indecent, what attraction 
have these tales? 

We are, perhaps, too strongly reminded of their 
weakness by a recent comparison with the Decameron, 
for is not the Decameron full of human nature as well 
as Italian nature? full of the best kind of history, and of 
humour, pathos, farce, and blue Italiam air? and does it 
not contain the finest short story in the world, which 
Fiammetta tells, the s of Guiscardo and Ghismonda ? 
Above all, it is full of gaiety, of bright, clear, ardent love, 
of bright, clear, ardent hate. Only a vicious mind 
could class the Decameron with the Heptameron and con- 
demn it. The mind which could call it pornographic 
stands apart and unintelligible. Nevertheless, the modern 
short story has done much, we think, to turn the De- 
cameron out of the place it held in ages when English 
literature had not developed that form—for our native 
short story has followed a branching line that leaves us 
now more than ever unable thoroughly to enjoy so typical 
a monument of the Latin mind. The stories are apt to 
seem inexorably true records of fact and nothing more. 
Even the story of Guiscardo and Ghismonda conceals some 
of its perfect art from an English mind by suggesting the 
perfect newspaper report. Its hard outline, its restraint, 
make it differ from an English story almost as sculpture 
differs from painting, and Matthew Arnold must stand 
almost alone among Englishmen in admiring with any 
warmth Boccaccio’s tale after reading the Jsabella of 
Keats. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


TREASURY'S EXTRAORDINARY POLIcy. 


Not much change has taken place in the Money 
market, but the conditions are still very easy. For day- 
to-day loans the usual rate has been j to 1 per cent., 
while fixtures commanded no more than 1 to 1} per cent. 
Discounts, under these circumstances, naturally showed 
a tendency to shade off and short bills at one time 
droppedto13 per cent. Three months’ paper, however,was 
never taken under 1}} to 1? per cent., and rates have 
latterly hardened up again, partly on a fall in the 
Berlin Exchange, partly in anticipation of a heavy 
demand for gold from the Argentine, and partly on 
the announcement with regard to Treasury Bills. Next 
Saturday £2,000,000 bills mature, and not only are 
these to be renewed for six months but half a million of 
the amount paid off on May 13 is to be re-issued. The 
policy of the Treasury in this matter is creating a good 
deal of anger in the City. Whatits object is no one can 
even guess. So far as the market is concerned the Exche- 
quer Bond issue has not helped matters in the slightest 
degree, and at this rate the money will have to be 
raised over again when the old series falls due at the 
end of the year. Meantime, however, the Treasury is 
postponing the payment of its debts and piling up 
balances for no earthly conceivable reason. Last week 
the expenditure on supply was only £263,000 and the 
total issues were no more than £761,000, as against 
two millions a year ago. The total receipts, including 
£545,000 paid up on the Exchequer Bonds, amounted 
to 2,450,000 and consequently £ 1,689,000 was added 
to Exchequer balances, raising the total to 45,677,000 
as compared with £2,197,000 last year. Yet it is 
necessary apparently to renew all the Treasury Bills 
falling due and re-issue part of those already paid off ! 
It looks as though the officials responsible had gone 
demented or else they foresee troubles ahead which 
outside observers can only suspect. Time alone will 
show what is the real explanation, for Parliament has 
already failed to get at the truth, but for the present 
it is causing apparently quite unjustifiable disturbance 
in the market and considerable loss to the country. 


JAPANESE LOAN ALLOTMENTS. 


With commendable promptitude, especially having 
regard to the immense number of applications to be 
dealt with, the issuing banks were able to post the 
allotment letters of the Japanese loan to reach London 
subscribers on Monday morning. Small applicants 
have been duly considered, more so than was necessary 
perhaps, having regard to the numerous premium 
hunters among them, but they have not received quite 
such liberal treatment as they did on the last occasion. 
Applicants for less than £100 received £20; those 
between £100 and £380 received £40 ; those between 

381 and £480 received £60; and those between 

481 and 41,500 received £100. The scale certainly 
appears a curious and somewhat arbitrary one, but 
doubtless there were good reasons for its adop- 
tion. Beyond the figures mentioned, allotments 
ranged from 4 to about 8 per cent. in inverse ratio to 
the amount of the applications. In Berlin the loan was 
subscribed about twelve times over and the same policy 
was followed as in the case of the last Prussian loan — 
those who undertook to hold the stock for a certain 
length of time receiving preferential treatment. I 
doubt whether such a plan would work here, but it has 
its good points and gives the investor a chance as against 
the mere premium-hunter. 


PROGRESSIVE FOREIGN RAILWAYS. 


There has been quite a big business in Japanese 
securities, and especially the new loan, but other- 
wise nearly all departments of the Stock Ex- 
change have been extremely idle. Speculation is 





almost dead, evenin the Mining markets, and such 
business as comes along is mainly of an investment 
character—at least in the sense of the stock bought 
being paid for. Home Railways have not been helped 
by the dividend announcements referred to below. 
Yankees are distrusted, and the Commercial list is a 
mere wilderness of desolation, as it has been for the 
past seven or eight years. A few foreign railways 
have attracted a fair amount of attention, some of the 
best of them being regarded as offering very good 
prospects of further improvement. Argentines 
naturally take the lead, but the prosperity enjoyed 
by the Silver Republic, following on the wonderful pro- 
gress previously made by Mexico, is beginning to react 
favourably on all the other Spanish-American States. 
It may be just as well to remember, however, that a 
big advance in prices has already taken place, and 
discrimination is therefore necessary. I believe 
quotations will continue generally on the up grade for 
some time to come, unless anything happens to 
seriously disturb the general markets, but there are 
many weak spots which might cause trouble at any 
moment, and, apart from that, it is very likely that the 
present prosperity will receive a sharp check sooner 
or later. This contingency looks a long way off mean- 
time, but it must not be altogether lost sight of. 


KAFFIRS—AND A FAILURE. 


South African shares at first looked like emerging 
from their depression, and indeed there was a moderate 
amount of genuine buying accompanied by improving 
prices. It did not amount to very much in view of to- 
day’s holiday and next week’s Settlement, but the posi- 
tion looked rather healthier than it has done for some 
time past. Then a reaction set in which completely 
puzzled the market till it transpired that an old-esta- 
blished firm who unexpectedly hammered themselves 
on Wednesday held a considerable amount of Kaffir 
shares. Their business consisted mainly in making 
loans on industrial shares of various kinds, and it is 
understood that the slump in brewery stocks is the 
immediate cause of their difficulties. They had scarcely 
any account open in the House, as they were in good 
credit and obtained all the assistance they required 
from various banks. It is this kind of concealed ‘‘bull” 
account, as I have before pointed out, which consti- 
tutes the chief danger to markets—and to the banks 
also for that matter. In this case the firm had 
£60,000 or £70,000 worth of Kaffirs pawned with a 
bank, and, of course, the stock was thrown out for 
whatit would fetch immediately the failure occurred. 
The bank’s margin, I believe, was sufficient to protect 
it against loss; but there must be huge stacks of stuff 
which it would be impossible to realise in a time of 
serious pressure. 


Home Raitway DIvIpDENDs. 


So far it must be admitted that they are distinctly 
disappointing. The Brighton announcement was first 
out, and on the Undivided Ordinary the dividend is 3} 
per cent. per annum against 3} last year. The total 
receipts show a decline of about £7,000, while there 
was a slight increase in expenses, but a larger amount 
is carried forward. The Metropolitan pays only 24 per 
cent. per annum against 3 per cent., nothing is placed 
to reserve (against £11,500), and the carry-forward is 
reduced by £15,000. The District can only scrape 
together 14 per cent. per annum on the Guaranteed 
against 2 per cent. Great Eastern Ordinary re- 
ceives 1} per cent. per annum as compared with 
1? per cent., but the carry-forward is slightly higher, 
while the Tilbury line again pays 4 per cent., at the 
same time reducing the carry-forward from £5,200 to 
£#1,100. The Central London maintains 4 per cent., 
but the City and South London comes down from 2} to 
2 per cent. 
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